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ABSTRACT 



This report argues that the academic performance of 



Ameri can s t udent s has not declined, but that s chool s and s tudent s are 
confronting new and higher demands. The fundamental challenge facing 
American primary and secondary education is how to increase 
productivity how to make better use of its resources. In this 
document, the Consortium on Productivity in the Schools analyzes the 
relationship among various parts of the American educational system; 
identifies how other industries or sectors have increased their 
productivity; and recommends ways to’change resource allocation to 
increase s tudent ^1 earning * Part 1 looks at patterns in student 
performance, real expenditures for the average pupil, and social 
factors external to the school and concludes that productivity in 
education has held steady over the past 20 years, rather than 
declined. However, a priority must be placed on becoming more 
productive* When the education system is compared to other 
industries, its central problems involve difficulties with 
productivity^improving change. Part *2 describes eight subsystems of 
the education system that should perform the following functions; 
governance, management, finance, teaching and learning, adaptation 
and innovation, hiring and purchasing, outplacement, and maintenance* 
Part 3 analyzes how to improve the productivity of the education 
system and defines the roles of each of the eight interacting 
subsystems* The fourth part offers the following recommendations; (l) 
renegotiate the governance and management contract; (2) extend 
accountability of schools for student learning to accountability of 
major functions of the system; (3) use the education financing system 
to improve educational productivity; (4) create the conditions that 
let schools learn; (5) set up quality controls for innovations and 
develop mechanisms for legitimating better practices; and (6) make a 
contract among all citizens for the next generation* Biographies of 
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when you read the myriad of rccoimncndations these 
avnniission reports contain^ it becomes dear that they are 
not informed by an\ conception of a system. That is a 
charitable assessment. ...those outside the system with 
responsibility for articulating a program for rejorm have 
nothing resembling a holistie conception of the system 
they seek to influence, '' 



The Predictable Failure of Educational Reform; 
Can We Change Course Before It's Too Late? 
Seymour Sarason. 1990 



^'Changing the way education is delivered to increase 
its productivity is directly within the control of policymakers 
and educators and is our one best hope for increasing 
student learning across the system. ” 
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PREFACE: Better Education on 
$ 1.5 Billion Per School Day 



Mos[ p.uvnts, cdLK'.uors, .ind 
policnn.ikcrs sIluc some ^(’>als lor 
American schools. rhe\' wain schools 
to give children the knov\ lcdge and 
skills that thev need m order to earn a 
h\'ing, to become responsible citizens, 
and to lultill their potential as individu- 
als and as members ol* lamihes and 
society. 

Unfortunatelv, America's schools 
are tailing short ot these ideals. Em- 
ployers and otticials of institutions ot 
higher education complain that many 
graduates ot American public schools 
lack the litcrac\’, numeraev. and other 
intellectual skills needed to function in 
today 's u orld. American primar\* and 
sccondar\' students consistently rank 
below [heir counterparts in other 
industrialized countries in comparative 
studies ol academic achievement. 

The fundiWicutal prchlnn /s not as some 
have argued, that the academic performance of 
American students has declined. To the 
contrary, student perlormance has been 
stable o\er a period ol tuo decades, 
higher scores on standardized tests for 
basic skills being counterbalanced bv 
Kn\er scores on items that measure 
r ea s o n I n g .1 b i 1 i 1 1 e s , The ha uc problem is 
that schools and their students are f oil fronting 
new and higher demands. In the emerging 



global economy, it is no longer sutti- 
cient lor most \\(')ikers to master a bculv 
ot kno\\iedge and a sa ol skills that 
they can apply tor an entire uorking 
lifetime. A growing proportion ot jobs 
require higher order thinking skills — 
and the ability to acquire knowledge and 
learn new skills — that were necessary 
for only a minority ot students in the 
past. In general, American schools are 
not providing students u ith the learning 
that they will need to function effec- 
tively in the 2 1st Century. 

The inadequacies ot American 
public schools cannot be attributed to a 
lack ol resources. Ob\ ioush-, the 
funding ot some public schools is still 
inadequate. Huge inequities exist 
between rich and 'or districts in their 
expenditures on caucation. and it is easy 
to identity urban and other schools 
u'hcre addition.il resources could 
plausibh' yield higher student achieve- 
ment. However, funding tor public 
education has increased steadily o\er the 
past decades, both in real and nominal 
dollars, the bill being $285 billion, or 
about SI.5 billion every school dav. In 
1992 the Lhiited States spent a higher 
percent of GDP on public primary and 
secondary education than the average 
lor the other industrialized nations. 
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“The fundamental challenge facing 
A merican primary and secondary 
education is to figure out how to 
make better use of its resources — 
in other words, how to be 
more productive. ’’ 



even when purcliasini^ power eiilterences 
between nations are i.iken into account. 
SimilarK, in 1992 average United States 
spending an averac^e per public primar\’ 
and secondary student was higher than 
in other industrialized nations .^Tables 
FOI and FO?, Education at ti Clancc: 

OECD Indicators. Paris; Organization lor 
Economic Co-opcration ind Develop- 
ment, 1995"^. 



The recent debate over the impact 
ot additional funding on student 
achievement has now become moot. The 
current economic and social climate is 
srch that these additional resources ace 
not likely to be forthcoming. The rate 
of growth in spending for education is 
slowing. Simultancouslv, the United 
States, like other industrialized coun- 
tries, IS trying to constrain public 
expenditures in all sectors. Schools will 
have to learn to function — and im- 
prove — within the bounds o( e.\i sting 
resources. 



The fundamental challenge lacing 
American primary and sccondaiw' educa- 
tu'm IS thus to figure out how to make 
better use o( its resources — in other 
words, how to be more productive. 



IToductivitv IS not a familiar — and 
certainU' not a popular — concept m 
education. It sounds like a mechanistic 
approach to a ver\’ human enterprise. 

^'ec the studies show that productn it\' 
g,uns h.ive been .ichic\ed in other fields 
associated with human resources. Even 
our health care svstem, troubled as it is 
in other rcsoects. has shown .i rem.irk- 

I 

able abiiit\' to create, implement, and 
evaluate improvements m medical 
services. 

The Consortium on Productivity in 
the Schools wms established in 1992 to 
.iddrcss this kev question of how 
American schools can increase the 
learning levels of students by using 
existing resources more effectively. The 
Consortium was managed by the 
Institute on Education and the 
Economy at Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia Uni\ersic\’. It consisted of ten 
experts on producti\'it\’ from the fields 
of business, economics, political science, 
systems analysis, organization theory 
and change, statistics, and education. 
These ten brought a range of expertise: 
elementary and secondary education 
systems in the United States. Europe, 
ai.d Japan; international productivity; 
educational finance; simplifying com- 
plexity to the level of root causes; the 
theory of organizational change; and 
practical experience with change. 

The tasks of the C'on.sortium were 
three-fold. It sought to; 

■ Analyze how the various parts of the 
American educational system, such as 
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oovorn.incc, m.in.igcmcm, im.UKc, or 
olassr(K)m instiiiction. luncnon 
rcl.itivc to c.K'h t)thcr .md rcLitiw* to 
rlicir oflocts on improving tlio pro- 
ductivitv ol tlic svstem. 

B Idciuilv hou otlu'f industries v>r 
sectors li.ive incre.ised tlieir produc- 
tivitv, 

B Reci^mmend u .iv s to .liter the w .u 
Amenc.in schools deplov existing 
resources so .is to incrc.ise student 
learning. 

In addressing; these tasks, the 
Consortium began with the assumption 
that education in the United States is a 
complex svstem oI interlocking parts. It 
is a vast combination oi local schools, 
boards of education, teacher training 
institutions, research organizations, 
funding .igencies, legislative bodies, .ind 
other organizational structures. These 
structures function on multiple levels — 
national, state, and local. Thev are only 
’ooselv connected and not mfrecjucntlv 
work at cross-purposes. Understanding 
this vast, looselv coupled educational 
svstem IS the import.int first step 
toward improving its efliciencv. 

Witliout a sense ol the whole, we 
end up with what has become a lamiliar 
cv'cle ol patchwork improvement and 
disappointment. The challenge of 
increased productiv itv cannot be met 
vvitli anv single new program such as 
school-based management, a new 
teaching lechnujue. or a new set ol 
assessments. Improvements in one 



element vil the svstem will not succeed 
unless thev .ire linked to improvements 
m other elements chat alicct us success. 
For example, inere.isi ng R&'D in educa- 
tion will have little effect unless the 
qualitv standards lor innovations are 
improved .md incentives at the school 
level are eh.mged lo incr-Msc teachers* 
demand Ivir better practice. 

A striking ch.iracteristic of Ameri- 
can education is that schools in fact 
change all the time. However, thev' do 
so in random and unstable wavs, not in 



cumulativclv improving wavs. Partial 
and fragmentarv lacls constantlv come 
and go — from the “new math * to “open 
classrooms * to “back to basics * to 
“parental choice *. These changes are 
almost alvv,u s ephemeral, m that thev 
enter and exit the education sv stem 
without altering its fundamental struc- 
ture. This cent LI rv has seen surpris- 
inglv lew changes in the “core tcchnol- 
ogv " ol schooling — how schools go 
about their business. It has been said 
that if an auto worker, a medical doctor, 
a textile worker, .i soldier, and a teacher 
were iVo/en m and unfrozen in 

onlv the teacher would be able to 



“Without a sense of the whole, we 
end up with what has become a 
familiar cycle of patchwork im- 
provement and disappointment. ” 
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resume vi ork without missing a beat. 
Vast clianges have occurred in medicine, 
automobile manufacturing, textiles, and 
vvarlare — improvements in the knowl- 
edge base, in the tcchiiolog\' ai the 
workers disposal, and in the organiza- 
tion of work. But rclativeK' little change 
has taken place in ihe practice of 
education. 

The technology of education still 
revolves around paper, pencils, chalk, 
and blackboard. Tciiching and learning is 
still organized for the most part aroun ’ 
a lone teacher in an isolated classroom. 
The dominant instructional method is 
teacher talk, and students still move 
from one unconnected subject to 
another without profound undorst.ind- 
ing ol how learning in one class relates 
to that in others. Instruction is or>ja- 



nized around fixed quantities of time 

not clearly defined learning objectives 
for all students, and a wide variation is 
tolerated in the knowledge and skills 
that various students acquire during 
their allotted seat time in school. 
Accountability for teachers and others 
IS based more on conformitv to process 
than on measurable results for students. 
Larry Cuban, writing on the slow 
adoption of one change — the use of 
technology — wrote, The seemingly 
marginal use of computers. . . is due less 
to inadequate funds, unprepared teach- 
ers, and inditfeieiu administrators than 
to dominant cultural beliefs about what 
teaching, learning, and proper knowl- 
edge are and how schools are organized 
lor instrucfion*' Cuban. I99C,. 
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In c.urvmg out its work, the Con- 
M.)rtium relied on the extensive htera- 
uire on how lar^e org.mi/,UK)ns. i.e. 
s\’Stem*N, lunetu)!!. A ke\' concept oi t*':s 
literature is the need to locus on 
coiuiiuioub impro\ emeiu. The C.onsor- 
miin believes that Amencan schools can 
.iehie\e continuous improvement 
through techniL]ues that have been 
sLiccesslullv einploved in other lields. 
These include locusing on clearly 
delined goals; ‘digning activities around 
those goals; identifying and incorporat- 
ing cltective educational innovations: 
establishing new wavs to measure 
performance of all parts of the system, 
including Its customers expectations 
for it; holding students and educators 
accountable lor results: and developing 
better ways to engage students, parents, 
educators, and menabers ol local com- 
munities. 

In its recommendations, the C. on- 
sort lum calls on leaders and the public 
at large at all levels — national, state, and 
local — to set clear and rigorous stan- 
dards for public schools and to provide 
reasons to meet these targets. It urges a 
*nev\’ contract between those w ho 
govern and manage the svstem and 
those who produce learning. The 
contract is autonom\’ w ith accountabil- 
it\-; autonomy lor users .md suppliers oi 
education in exchange lor accountability 
to the community, state, and nation lor 
learning results. 

Many, though by no means all. oi 
the ideas contained m die (.onsoriium s 



“...the Consortium calls on leaders 
and the public at large... to set clear 
and rigorous standards for public 
schools and to provide reasons to 
meet these targets. ...The contract is 
autonomy with accountability. ” 



report will be lamihar to readers conver- 
sant w Ith the school improvement 
literature of the last decade. We believe 
that this report is unique, however, in 
two wavs. The report has organized 
these ideas around critical issues ot 
increasing the system s productivity. 

The report also is unique in applying 
the principvles ol dynamic systems 
analysis to education. This discipline 
simplilies complexity to locate the root 
causes of what are intertw'ined, resistant, 
and often perplexing symptoms ot 
problcnas in the educational enterprise. 
We hope that the ( A'lnsortium's analysis 
and recommendations will launch 
further debate and prompt practical 
steps to use existing resources to 
produce much greater learning gams tor 
a broader range ol students. 



P, Michael Timpane 

President Hmeritus, Teachers C.ollege 

G. Carl Ball 

Chairman. Cieo. ]. Ball. Inc. 
Co-chairmen oi the Adusorv Board 
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The Productivity 
Challenge 



PART I: 



Few qucsnon that our societ\‘ needs 
better educational results tor a broader 
range of the population. The nation is 
rapidl\' beconiiiig a knowledge economv, 
in which growth is driven more b\‘ 
intellectual capital than bv phvsical 
labor. Studies decisi\elv document that 
the economv is shedding jobs for 
unskilled workers. Againsr these eco- 
nomic realities, the data show average 
student performance that is not very 
high and substantial variation around 
that average. The skills that students 
need are not just more of what the 
schools have always taught, such as 
basic skills in mathematics, but also 
skills that the schools have rarelv 
taught — the ability to work wdth 
complex knowledge and to make deci- 
sions under conditions of conflicting or 
inadequate evidence. 

Public education confronts this 
challenge m the context of several 
constraints. 

B The level of performance has to go 
up at the very time that the back- 
grounds of greater numbers of 
children in the nation’s classrooms 
make learning more difficult. 

■ The schools have to function in an 
environment of declining social and 
political cohesion. Large-scale forces. 



such as the internationalization of 
the economy, increasing income 
inequality among Americans, serious 
value conflicts, high rates of immi- 
gration. a revolution in communica- 
tions. and major shifts in power 
relationships between nations are 
eroding the cohesion that makes 
educating easier. 

■ Public funding for education wtU 
probably not increase much, especially 
with competing demands from other 
service sectors such as health care and 
corrections. States and school 
districts will have to use tight re- 
sources to improve students’ skills 
and knowledge tor a population that 
is more difficult to teach with tradi- 
tional methods and in the context of 
greater social and political conflict. 

The Consortium on Productivity in 
the Schools believes that increased 
productivity in the education system is 
the only solution to bringing more 
students w'ith more deficits to higher 
levels of learning on limited public 
resources. Schools must develop ways to 
get better results w'ith the resources at 
hand. 

Most educators flinch at the cold 
word “product iv I tv.” It evokes images of 
Charlie Chaplin s film. Modern Ttmes, 
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“...increased productivity in the 
education system is the only 
solution to bringing more students 
with more deficits to higher levels 
of learning on limited public 
resources. Schools must develop 
ways to get better results with the 
resources at hand. ” 



where luiman beings .ire cogs in .i 
mechanized world, reduced to complet- 
ing repetitive tasks at ever increasing 
rates. Educators react negativelv even 
to the word, arguing cjuite validlv that 
childrens education is not an assemble 
line activity. However, “productivity is 
m fact a neutral concept. Given the 
organization oi u'ork under mass 
production, productivity improvement 
inevitably took the torm ot Chaplin s 
film. As the organization ot work m 
American companies changes to empha- 
size judgment and expertise even on the 
shop rtoor. improving productivity takes 
forms appropriate to enterprises such as 
teaching and learning. 

Simply put. a measure ot productiv- 
ity tells us how etlectivelv certain 
resources are used to produce certain 
outcomes. It is no more than the ratio 
of outcomes to inputs. In manutactur- 
ing, labor, energy, and steel might be 
resources, while the outcomes could be 
the number ot automobiles produced. 
Productivity, then, would be measured 
Iw the number of cars produced b\ the 
labor, energy, and steel. SimilarU. in the 
arts industry the resources might be the 



talent of the artist and the luuirs spent 
learning the cratt. while the outcomes 
would be the quality ol the musical 
pertormance or artistic work. 

In education. producti\it\' is the 
relationsh.ip between the student 
achiewmeiu that a scliool generates and 
the resources used. Resources include 
dollars and the m[nits that they bu\ 
which affect student learning — the 
ph\'Sical space, the quality ol the pre- 
service training that teachers bring to 
the SN’Stem, tlic qu.ilitx' ol teaching 
materials, or the amount ot instruc- 
tional time per year. Although it is 
more difficult to measure educational 
outcomes than manulacturing output, 
such as the number and quality ot cars 
produced by an assembly line, learning 
assessments tell us what a student 
knows and can do alter completing a 
certain level ol education. 

A more productive system is one 
that generates more output tor any 
given amount ot resources invested. 
Companies impro\e their productnity 
in several wavs. They substitute cheaper 
but equally effective resources lor more 
expensive ones. They sw itch to more 
effective resources that cost the same as 
less effective ones. They incorporate 
improved wavs ol using resources to 
produce better output — in other words, 
get more out ot fixed resources. These 
factors include the quality ol manage- 
ment. motivation and intensity ot 
effort, the elimination ol restrictive 
rules and regulations, technology that 
complements the skills ol labor, and 
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bcufi' pi\k'tu\‘s ih.u pitKliuk- nuMi' 
liMmin*:! than ahi*rn.m\t* praau'cs. 

In Ci^likMUon. aiu' iacttM- tliat .iltccts 
liu' rcluionship between the resc^urees 
used and the cognitne learning gained 
al leet ^ prodLiem it\'. Product ivit\' 
changes can include technological 
ad\ances. such as the use c)l multimedia 
to teach mathematics; substitution t)l 
inputs with a higher rate ol return 
possibU’ teachers lor tiu^se with .i 
lower rate ol return ipossibU' adminis- 
trators ; a im^re iiuensivo use ol re- 
sources ,Lismg school buildings all 
\‘ear); increasing the amount ol eflort 
bv stall and students b\' increasing the 
satisf-action that they derive trom 
teaching and learning; focusing re- 
sources on student achievement rachn- 
than on .incillarv activities; or increasing 
student homework., which could make 
classroom time and therefore teachers 
and other budgeted inputs more pro- 
ducen c. 



Has the System’s 
Productivity Declined? 

During the past 20 vears. per-pupil 
spending has nearh’ doubled rising 
from S2.‘‘)8s per student in 1970 to 
S 5.401 m 1990 m constant dollars i at 
the s.ime time ih.it the average test 



“In fact, American education 
may well not have become any less 
productive over time. " 



scores of students have remained stable. 
.\lthoLigh some obser\ ers have inter- 
preted these trends .is evidence of 
declining prtKluctivit\' in the pre)vision 
t)l K- 1 2 education, the (consortium 
reached a different conclusion. The 
growth in spending is partiallv attribut- 
able to cost pressures that affect all 
service sectors throughout the economv 
.ind bv the allocation of increasing 
amounts of funds to meet the mandated 
needs of students with special needs. In 
addition, demands on tlie education 
system have grown as schools have had 
to serve an increasingly diverse student 
population. In fact. American education 
inay well not ha\ e become anv less 
productive o\er time. 

The kev terms for estimating 
changes in educational productivity were 
changes in inputs, outputs, and the 
harshness of the environment in which 
educational outputs are being produced. 
In its most simplified terms, the Con- 
sortium defined the rate of growth in 
product IV it\ as a function of: the growth 
rate of output t Icartwtg < per student, minus the 
rate of growth of budgeted inputs, plus changes 
in the harshness of the environment. ' What 



■ 1 he i i\ in ol our (.tliu'.M ion >\su'in c.mfUM be Jirectlv observed. Henee, ue must »n.ikc inferences 

II fiom intor-nnion on Irirnine outcomes, inputs. And the h.irshiK’Ss ol the emironmcnt. Starting Iroiii .1 
model in «hich ihe r.ite of of suulcnt outcomes is Jcsoniposcd into the f.iie of growth ol productivcs, 

inputs. ,md |[>c h.irsluu'ss of the cnMronnu’ni. rc.irr.inceJ terms to obi.iin ihe expression tor the 

r.itc ol Ji.iiko of product IX ii\ P =0 - al’ + cIV xxhere: prime = r.ites ol cb.m^c. P = productivity. O = 
u irninc ouuoin-'v .il “ budi’efed imimUs .xci/hu d hx ihnr .opinbuimn u* le oninc ouk-onies. cL “ 
enMronim ni.u l.u iors \xei^i>lcd In iheir imp u't on learning outcomes production 
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this colls Lis is th.u .It cho s.mu- K‘u'l ol 
svstcin productnit\ .ina bud^otod 
inputs, incroasos in on\ n onmciual 
harshness uill reduce learning; decreases 
in harshness will increase it. 

Our assLimptions raise tun 
t|uOstions: 

H h\ did ue include a measure ol ihe 
harshness ol the enuronment in the 
equation; 

■ Wh\' did we not include a measure ol 
student el lore ; 

In terms ol the hrst question, the 
C'onsortiLim recognized that the en\ i- 
ronment tor learning is allected b\- 
lac tors be\'ond the school's control. 
si:ch as the proportion ol the students 
that come trom disadvantaged house- 
holds or the proportion requiring 
bilingual education. Schools that have 
above-a\ crage proportions ol such 
children usualh- require more budgeted 
inputs, such as teachers, than the 
average school to produce comparable 
levels ol learning. Put a dillcrent wav. a 
deterioration in the en\ ironment 
reduces the amount ol learning th.it 
occurs unless resources are increased to 
otlsct cimronmental factors that 
constrain learning. 

Not taking the social cm ironment 
into account biases assessments ol 
school product IV I cv. Anv increase in 
resources used to oil set social I actors 
that inhibit learning will depress esti- 
mates ol the producti\ It V ol sclwmls 
unless a measure ol environmental 
harshness lets us separate out this 



factor Irom the anahsis. Schools can 
otherwise be criticized lor declining or 
weak product i\ It \‘ when m lact the true 
culprits are laetors largeh' outside the 
control ol schools that make it more 
dillicLilt to educate \ OLing petqde. 

riie other issue is wh\‘ student 
el tort IS not treated as separate Irom 
the perlornunce ol scluiols. T he 
C]onsortuim concluded th.at student 
el Ion is a tunction ol parental support 
ol education and ot how well the school 
structures the learning situation to 
srmuilace student learning. The tirst 
component ot student learning \the 
home , IS largelv out ot the control ot 
the school and is alre.id\ captured in 
our measure ot the harshness ot the 
environment. The second is under the 
control ol the school and can be e.\- 
pected CO varv. depending on how- 
productive the school is. 

Using this lormula. the Consortium 
anah zed how- productivch’ the educa- 
tion s\'stem has pu^rlormed over time. 

Its analvsos not onlv challenge the 
commonlv held view that education is 
becoming less productne than belore. 
but also challenge common assumptions 
about the learning outcomes generated 
b\' the s\'stem and the resources ex- 
pended bv Is.- I 2 education. While the 
Consortium could not exactU' pinpoint 
the behavior ol each laetor that gener- 
ates the results ol the svstem over the 
last 20 vears. the evidence suggests tlie 
iollow mg: 

BEST COPY available 
16 
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Hi Since the mid-1970s student perfor- 
mance as measured by test scores has 
not declined, but has remained stable. 

riic L\)mm<.)nl\’ held but m.ice urate 
belief that todav's students are 
learning less than students ot pre\ i- 
tuis ^eneratu)n> relleets the hi^hle 
publiei/ed deelme in SAl seoies. 

Such seores, however, are a misleading.: 
standard bv whieh to )ud^e overall 
educational trends. Fhev provide 
information onlv about those high 
school students who plan to attend 
colleges and universities, and even 
within that segment ol the student 
population thev retlecc socio-eco- 
nomic background as well as academic 
achievement. Thev are also influenced 
bv whether or not a student has taken 
a test preparation course. More 
appropriate measures ot student 
performance show change m average 
achievement for 9-. 1 and I 7-vear- 
olds in writing, mathematics, reading, 
science, and civics over a two -decade 
period. Some gains in reading arc 
offset bv losses in science achieve- 
ment: mathematics and writing show 
virtuallv no change. Improvements m 
basic skills are counterbalanced by 
declines m the proportion of students 
who can demonstrate effective 
reasoning skills. Overall, however, the 
record of average achievement in 
these time series measures is one ot 
stabilitv. -\t the same time, across the 
two decades specific subgroups 

Blacks and Hispanics improved 
their pertormances at particular ages 



m particular subjvcts Mullis. Owen, 
.in d Phillips. I '■)9o . 

While .\meric.in schools are not 
pertormmg .is well as thev sluuild. the 
Consortium believes that tkc prohicm ts 
net h\v ijifitiitr t cntparcii uv// the perfor- 
mance cf the past, hut tnadii]tuttt ijuitlitv tc 
meet the needs cf the J tst Cattnrr. During 
the industrial er.i that Listed lor most 
ot this cemurv. a voting person could 



"Since the mid- igyos student 
peiformance as measured by test 
scores has not declined, but has 
remained stable. ” 



drop out ot school and still obtain a 
lovv-paymg but decent |ob and earn an 
.idei^LMte living. 1 hose who graduated 
trom high school possessed the 
knowledge and skills necessary to get 
a tactorv or other )ob and work for an 
enure lifetime without further 
education. The economy rec|uired 
that onlv a minority ot workers be 
able to handle abstract thinking skills 
and engage m some continuous 
learning throughout their careers. In 
todav s post -industrial >or inlorma- 
tion * or “learning society the bars 
have been raised. Jobs with living 
wages for high school dropouts have 
all but disappeared, and jobs that m 
the past could he periormed with rote 
skills now require knowledge oi 
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mathomatics, compuu*r ex peruse, and 
other higher order thinking skills. 
Moreover, workers imist be prepared 
to continue to learn ne\\' rhinos 
throughout their working careers. 

The consequences ot these changes 
lor schools are enormous. Thev mean 
that schools must now equip most 
students u ith the thinking and other 
skills that in the past were required 
tor only a small minorit\’ ot students. 

■ Real per-pupil costs for K-I2 educa- 
tion have increased, but not by as 
much as most people think. The 
increase has been greatly influenced 
by rising costs for special education. 

The common belief that more 
money is going into education is 
correct; the average pcr-pupil spend- 
ing has increased signiticantlv during 
the past 20 years. Even alter adjust- 
ing tor changes in prices as measured 
by the Consumer Price Inde.x ^^CPI), 
total pcr-pupil spending between 
I 974 and 1993 increased bv over 64 
percent. However, this large percent- 
age increase significantly overstates 
the increase in resources. For a true 
picture of the resources available to 
the cypical student, one must use 
more appropriate adjustments tor 
intlafion than the CPI and examine 
the fiscal impact ot the increase in 
special education students during the 
period. 

Using the Consumer Price Index, 
or CPI, to adjust for inllation ap- 



pears to overstate the increase m real 
spending on education. The C,P\ 
corrcctiv indicates the inllation- 
adjusted impact of additional educa- 
tion spending on the abiht\' ol 
consumers to bu\' a general basket of 
goods and ser\'ices. A more rele\ant 
measure ot the real increase m educa- 
tion spending should use an index lor 
the prices of the inputs used in K- 1 2 
education, not consumer goods in 
general. Such a price index is a\ailable 
only tor the period 1975-1991. It 
shows that during this 16-vear 
period, the price of inputs into 
education increased at a sigmlicantly 
faster rate than consumer prices in 
general. When this more appropriate 
deflator is used, the rate of increase 
in real spending falls to 3 I percent 
tor this period, substantially less than 
the 50 percent increase tor the same 
period when the CdM is used. 

The second factor influencing real 
spending in education is the influence 
of special education spending on 
overall expenditures. Costs of special 
education account for some of the 
increase in per-pupil expenditures 
during the period. The introduction 
of the 1975 Education for All 
Handicapped Children law has meant 
that roughly ten percent ot all stu- 
dents receive more than twice as 
much in per-pupil funding as other 
students. 

A 1988 study showed that it costs 
2.3 times more on average to teach 
special education students, who arc 
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Ic^alU' entitled to such ln^t ruction, 
than It does to educate regular 
students Moore, 1988 . In 1994. 
the a\erage special education student 
cost Neu ^ork Citv $18.705 — 2.9 
times the $0,500 cost tor the average 
le^Tular student .\iu’ }cri limes. June 
27. 1994. P-BT'. Thus, some ol the 
measured increase m averac^e per- 
pLipil spending is targeted «it special 
education children, with little or no 
benctit tor the great majontv ot 
students who are not m special 
education. 

Using the index ot K-I2 prices 
instead ot the CPI and adjusting tor 
the impact ot special education, the 
Consortium arrives at a much lower 
increase in per-pupil spending. Since 
data on special education costs arc 
available onlv for the 1978-86 
period. Table 1. 1 .below is included 
simpK to show the cumulative ettrets 
ot general mtlation. intlation ot the 



prices ot inputs speed ic to K.-I2. and 
special education costs on estimates 
ot real increases m costs. Between 
1978 and I98o, per-pupil spending 
increased bv I07 S percent, unad- 
justed lor inflation. Adjusting tor 
general mtl.uion reduces this increase 
to 19.4 percent, and using the 
deflator more .ippropriatc to K.- I 2 
inputs further reduces the percent 
increase to I 2.1 percent. When the 
costs of special education students 

t 

arc e.vcluded. the increase in per-pupil 
spending becomes 8.1 percent. 

■ Over time the environment in v^hich 
schools are teaching and students are 
learning has become less conducive to 
learning. 

The U.S. student population is 
incrcasingU minoritv. disadvantaged. 
non-English speaking, living in 
broken homes, and subject to violence 
in the com mum tv and in school. 
These negative environmental factors 



Table 1 . 1 : Percent Increases in Per-Pupil 
Education Costs ( 1978 - 1986 ) 



Unadjusted for Inflation (Fall Enrollment) 107.5% 

Adjusted for Inflation using the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 19.4% 

Adjusted with a more appropriate education cost index 
(deflated by education deflator, no adjustment 

, FOR special education STUDENTS) 12.1% 

Adjusted with the education cost index and with special 

education students excluded 8.1% 

SOURCE: Htlot Ladd, mmorandunt 1994- 
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“Changing the way education is 
delivered to increase its 
productivity is directly v^ithin the 
control of policymakers and 
educators and is our one best hope 
for increasing student learning 
across the system. ” 




iwcci'd positive in rlic en\i- 

ronmem, such as the increasing 
percent of children attending pre- 
school. a rise in the education le\el ol 
the average parent, and a decline in 
the use of drugs. 



Taking into consideration these 
three factors — student perlormance, 
real expenditures tor the average pupil, 
and the social factors external to the 
school that influence learning — the 
(A)nsortium concludes that productiv- 
it\' in education has held ste.id\‘ over the 
past 20 vears. not declined. In fact, il 
the Consortium were to have predicted 
current student perlormance levels one 
or two decades ago, based on current 
demographics, increased povert\’ of the 
school population, and current re- 
sources, wc might have predicted school 
and student perforinance that is worse 
than It IS now. However, student learn- 
ing as measured bv test scores is hold- 
ing steady and e\en rising in some 
subjects lor some students. 

Kegardless ol how one interprets 
the recent past, the C'ionsomum argues 
that schools ha\e become more 



producine in the lulure. .\i least two ol 
the vari.ibles th.it h.i\e ,i direct he.iring 
on educ.uion.il outci.)mes — the harsh- 
ness ot the environment and re.il 
spending a\-.ulable to the typic.il stu- 
dent — ma\' be dilficult to control. 
Unfortunately educators can do little 
about sociological l.icte^rs that make 
schools more d.ingerous and students 
more \iilnerable .md less .ible to locus 
on learning. Similarlv, with taxpayers in 
open revolt and reluctant to increase 
support tor schools or other purposes. 

It IS hard to imagine spending increas- 
ing noticeable tor education, especialh’ 
it taxpayers are cynical about the e|ualit) 
of our schools. 



HowTver. changing the wav educa- 
tion is delivered to increase its produc- 
tivity is directly within the control of 
policymakers and educators and is our 
one best hope tor increasing student 
learning across the svstena. The nation* 
need for an educated labor force in the 
2 1 St Century cannot be met unless the 
institution on which we depend to 
educate us finds ways to increase its 
productivity. 



Productivity Lessons 
FROM Other Fields 

The Consortium examined how 
other industries and sectors have 
improved their productn ir\‘ to see how 
K-I2 education can yield a greater 
return on in\estmem. 
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Placing a Priority on Productivity 

Induscru's siu-a'ssiiil in r.iism^ 
prodiicrt\ ii\- place a pilotin' on impto\- 
in^ rel.it ion sill p.s between nan titles .ind 
t\pes ol resources and results- l or 
ev.unple. ilie\' li.ne re^lesiv^ned their 
internal proe esses to make more el lee - 
me use ol lived resourees. 

Histoi ic.ilb'. educ.itors and 
polic\'makcrs h.ne not used a produem'- 
itv framework tor tmprounc education. 
Thev have attended sometimes to 
c|uanttties oi resources, sometimes to 
how resources are used, and sometimes 
to outcomes, but separaieb' rather m 
relation to each other. PrCiiucnvtty can 
improve only it the anahtu framewr!: that 
vtiules tlceisiCHS rcLitcs / rcsctirics, tc J A’u' 
resources are used, to j outeomes 

In the 1070s. polie\ makers concen- 
trated on L]u.mttties ol resources. 
especialU m the eonte.vt ol school 
1 1 nance cases that brought to light huge 
disparities m per-pupil spending .icross 
school districts. In the earlv I080s, 
spurred hv A \ation at Risk, policy 
.ittention shilted to inputs, such as the 
number of school davs. th.u might 
plausibK altect outcomes. I.dueators 
also began to look at how time was 
used, in terms ol student course-taking 
patterns .md reijuirements. Ht^wever. 
mitialh' these relorm ideas were not well 
connected to outeomes. During the late 
D)80 s and lOOOs the policv locus 
shiltcvi to outciunes. parth as ,\ result 
ol comparisons ol the educational 
.lehiev ements ol Amenc.m ^mdents with 



those ol their counterparts in the other 
industr Kill zed com .ties. "The el I or t to 
set goals and st.ind.irds lor the s\stem 
represented .i response tc'i .Amenc.m 
students' rel.itn el\ low performance. 



Contrary to popular beliefs, the 
United States provides more 
annual instructional hours at the 
primary level than most other 
industriali^d countries... '' 



Had actors in the educational 
s\'stem locLised on the relationships 
between educational inputs and out- 
comes — i.e.. on prodiicti\ ity — they 
prob.ibh' would h.i\e iound input - 
<.)Litcome p.itterns that would h.ive 
allowed a more elfectivc response to the 
lower periormance ol American stu- 
dents in international comparisons. 

One of the best and well-known predic- 
tors ol learning is timc-on-task, a 
junction ol the number ol classroom 
hours used in learning and hours spent 
on homework. The number ol hours 
available for instruction per dav or year 
IS Lisuallv a lived resource that can be 
used more or less el lectn elv. 

C.onir^rv to popular beliefs, the 
United States pro\ ides more annual 
instructional hours at the priinarv level 
th.m mo>t other industrialized coun- 
tries Uu' which we h.ne data. We have 
fewer school da\s per \eai th.in sever. il 
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countries, but each school da\ is longer, 
resulting in more instructional hours 
per year. Of I 5 countries, including 
hrancc. Germany, and Svyitzerland, the 
United States is second only to the 
Netherlands m the number of annual 
instructional hours (1001 versus UH9 
hours), the average annual instructional 
hours for the I 5 countries being 82s. 
At the high school level, all countries 
increase their instructional hours, the 
United States by less than some other 
countries. At this level the United 
States is fifth out ot 14 countries, 
providing an average instructional year 
of 10 3 2 hours versus the average of 
959 hours for all 14 countries (Table 
P 1 2, p. 1 68, Education at a Glance: OECD 
Indicators, Paris: Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, 1995). 



Given more instructonal hours per 
year than many countries, the United 
States docs not seem to be getting as 
much learning of the foundation 
subjects out of these hours as these 
other countries. The performance of 
.\mcrican students often declines 
relative to their counterparts in other 
countries as they move through the 
grades. For e.xample, m 1991 American 
mne-\ear-olds scored ninth in math- 
ematics out of ten countries; 13-vear- 
old Americans tied for last out of the 
same ten countries, and the gap between 
the average U.S. performance and that 
of the other nine countries was greater 
for the 1 3- than for the nine-year-olds. 
In other words, the value added of each 
additional year of education betueen 
ages nine and I 3 was less than in 
comparison countries (U.S, Depart- 
ment of Education, 199 3a, pp.50, 227- 
228, and 2 32-2 3 3). 



Figure 1 . 1 : Number of Hours 
OF Instruction Per Year 




.I?'* 
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SOURCE; Of CD, Edn(iUwn Ala Ckmt, Tahft 



What IS going on? There 
arc several plausible explana- 
tions for these facts. How- 
ever, a strong candidate is the 
cumulative effect over the 
grades of a less effective use 
of the school day and a less 
effective use of student time 
outside of school than other 
industrialized nations. 

B The National Education 
Commission on Time and 
Learning identified the 
standard schoed schedule of 
5 I -minute periods as a basic 
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“design il.uv " III our 
education svstem, Under 
the LiSLuI schedule, stu- 
dents rush from math cl.iss 
to pliv’sical education to 
liistorv. Teachers arc 
expected to reduce complex 
subjects mtt) slioit blocks 
of rime, sandwiched be- 
tween driver s education 
and lunch. Those who need 
extra time to master 
subjects do not i^et it; 
those who do not need the 
time that is available find 
themselves bored and losing interest 
as the d.iv wears on. 

American schools typicalb' teach too 
many subjects that stray too fai from 
their central focu . of dex eloping 
knowledge and skills in the founda- 
tion subjects. Compared to schools 
in Japan, France, and Germanv. 
American schools spend a much 
smaller percent of school time on 
academte Icaniwg, The graph above 
(Figure 1.2) shows that students m 
these other countries recen e more 
than double the number of academic 
instriicti('>nal h('>urs as American 
students tor the final four vears of 
school. The ("ommission found that 
American students can receive a high 
school diploma even it thev’ devote 
onlv 41 percent of their classroom 
time to academic subjects. During 
the lOSOs. in response to concerns 
about American students' perfor- 
mance. pohc'. m.ikers .serioush,' dis- 



Figure 1 .2: The Final Four Years 
IN Four Nations’ Estimated Required 
Core Academic Time 




O 1 000 2000 3000 4000 

Total hours Required 

Source : National Education Com mission on Time and Learning, 1994 



cussed adding davs to the school year. 
F^owever, in the absence of under- 
standing instructional hours already 
purchased were being used, this step w o u 1 d 
have added costs with only a diluted 
return in the form of more learning. 

■ The limited amount of homew’ork 
required of students in most schools 
means that K-I2 education fails to 
take advantage of two largel)' un- 
tapped resources — student effort and 
parent effort. As we see later, the 
cause of lower homework hours 
seems to be more the parents than the 
schools, in that man\' families b.ive 
implicitlv shifted almost all responsi- 
bility for educating their children to 
the schools. However, w hatever the 
cause, among I 3-vcar-olds in D) 
countries. U.S. students had the 
second highest percentage who did no 
daily homework, had the seventh 
highest percentage who did onlv an 
hour of homework or less per da\‘. 
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“Without a focus, our schools do 
more work and produce fewer 
results than they would otherwise 




•ind ranked littociuh out ol '0 m the 
percent who did tw'o or more hourb 
ol homework per d.n, LhS. [depart- 
ment ol Hducation, I'^)*‘)>a, Fable 4(^- 
4. pp. Hb !. 

Clear Focus 

Studies show that companies with ,i 
dittusc locus iail to raise piuductivity. 
Greater diversification reduces produc- 
tivit\': greater focus on core actn’ities 
increases it v Liehtenberg. 1992 ]. In the 
f 980s manv U,S. companies produced a 
broad array ol products under single 
corporate roots, and profits declined. 

W hen they returned to their product 
basics, their productivity improved. 

The analog}’ to education is obvi- 
ous: schools ha\e taken on more 1 unc- 
tions than thev can carry out well. As 
Shanker 199 5 - savs. schools have 
become "musin’ all-purpose institu- 
tions" tiiat lose sight of the basic 
purpose — academic instruction. T\ pical 
comprehensive hiijh schools, tor ex- 
ample. ha\e diffuse missions defined b\ 
external funders and regulators. Stall 
have no overarching goal, being caught 
up in iragmented programs such as 
attendance outreach, parenting classes, 
ethnic music and art programs, drug 
prevention programs. AIDS education. 



and housing lor homeless students. 

Some ol these programs are v\ ortliwhile 
and perhaps e\en essential. Problems 
arise when those separate programs 
displace the overarching learning goals 
or are not articulated u'lth them, 
(Tomp.ired to schools with focused 
missions, schools with dill use missions 
graduate a signilicanth' smaller percent 
ol students, and a smaller percent t.ike 
the SAT. with lower average combined 
SAT scores : Hill, Foster, and Gendler, 
1990), 

This lack of focus on academics 
scjuanders the longer hours of instruc- 
tion at our schools and further de- 
presses their productivitv. W'ithout 
focus, our schools do more w ork and 
produce tew’cr results than thev would 
otherwise accomplish. 

R&D Investments 

A major source of producti\it\' 
gains is developing better practices and 
improving existing ones. Although some 
of these improvements may occur b\’ 
chance or emerge out of practitioners’ 
daily activities. thc\' are oft-'n the result 
of deliberate investments in research 
and development R&D) and strategics 
for assessing the effectiveness of 
innovations. There is clear evidence that 
increased investments m R6^n in the 
private sector result m products it\’ 
payoffs. In the global economy, coun- 
tries supporting industrial R^^I^ are 
moving ahead of those that are not. 
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Figure 1 . 3 : Federal R 8 eD in Selected 
Areas as a Percentage of Total Federal 
Expenditures in Each Area, 1 990 
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Percent 

Source. anj fxiiks<^n. Rnrurrh ami tJutatton Reform pp /oJ 



Much o{ moJcrn sc>cu’i\ is .i 
Jircci ivsuli o| ii'sc.irch — 
trc>m the Jc\ ch)[iiiuiu ol )ci 
cn^iiu-s ,md liU’s.u 
nu'clk'inc’s li'i compcitcr 
[cclini>hK^' . 

In rJiuMtioiL i\)c iiu'cn- 

n\i's opiT.uc .i^.iinsi lovT.il 
.iiki c\i'n si.uc iin L-sinuni s m 
JiKMt loiul K»nI). \lihouoii 
there .ire hiu s prorecem^^ 
iiucllectu.il propert\- rights, 
such ,is books or ideas .ibouc 
better corpor.ue m.i incre- 
ment. the.se nelus .ire much 
more diMinili to protect 
tli.in products b.ieked b\' the 
patent law. In tact, publiclv 
lunded IS in the puolic 

dom.iin — in other words, 
unprotected in that it is .nailable to the 
public, riuis. the results ot Rckl) 
lunded In M.issachuset is are .iv.iil.ible 
to the schools c^l Wisconsin. This 
siiu.uion is a cl.issic e\ample ot wh.it 
economists e.ill ilie tree-rider prob- 
lem — m other words, parties who do 
not contribute to the production (.>1 the 
R&l) get .1 ‘Iree ride" with reci.ird to its 
results. 

W ith m.ijor eh.incres in the ^oser- 
n.ince, m.inagemt'nt, and lin.incing ol 
the educational svstem. one c.in envision 
the emercrence ol priv.ue ci^mp.inies 
willing to iinest m educational R&L) 
because ihev can sell better practices io 
sciiools lor a prolit. However, tm* the 
I oresee.ilde I mure, ediicat lon.il IT\ H is 
.1 common or public good. m. iking the 



leder.il g<wernmeiu the n.uural provider. 
.\nd m l.ici, although the federal 
gmernment is the primarv t under ot 
R^^l^ m education, its investment is 
minuscule, .imountmg to onlv 
percent ot the sector's total recurrent 
and capital costs ol $229.9 billion tor 
1990-9!. In contrast, the lederal 
government invests 1 s.2 percent in 

h'lr total n.ition.il expenditures m 
delense, I percent ol tot.il lederal 
expenditures in he.ilth. .md 1.^ percent 
ol total national expenditures in health. 
In the private sector the average R^l) 
investment is tliree percent (^1 total 
c o s t s . 

The lederal government .ilso invests 
luMvih m disseminating best pr.K'tice in 
agriculture ihrougii .igricuiiural exien- 
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Sion services *ind in medicine through 
the National Institutes ot Health. But 
the educational equivalents — national 
centers and laboratories funded b\’ the 
U.S. Department ot Liducarion s Office 
ot I;ducational Research and Improve- 
ment — are grossK’ underfunded relarne 
to their missions. While the tools of 
other professions have been e\tensi\el\’ 
tested, in education it is the clients — 
students — who are tested, not the tools. 
\ Cam me, 1994] 



Incorporating Best Practice 

Large produetivitv gams occur in 
industries when firms anab'ze the 
success of other comp,mies an^i incor- 
porate superior practices into their own 
production ,ind m,ma^Temcnt emiron- 
ments. Schools do not behave like firms, 
in that better pr,ictices usual 1\’ fail to 
diffuse, riuis, man\' schools m the 
s\'stem are operatme^ suboprimalU’ and 
could improve their productivity simph' 
bv adopting available best practices. 

Policvinakers and reformers in 
education tend to believe in the theory 
of spontaneous diffusion; schools seek 
improved practice and thus will natu- 
rallv find and adopt e.vamples ot better 
practice once these are visibly demon- 
strated, In the words of the movie Ftehi 
of Dreams. "If vou build it. they will 
come." This is the theory behind federal 
packaging and dissemination legislation, 
lighthouse schools, model schools, and 
e.\periniental schools. Unfortunately, 
several empirical studies, beginning as 
tar back as 1972, have discredited the 
theory. Demonstrated better practices 
do not automaticalh' diffuse among K.- 
I 2 schools. 

Part of the problem is that schools 
do not look outside of themselves to 
learn best practices used by other 
schools, school districts, or industries. 
As we see later, the prevailing manage- 
ment of schools creates incentives for 
schools to look upw.ird at tlic bureau- 
cratic hierarchy ratlicr chan outward for 
tm]uoved practice. 



Inadequate research for developing 
and using effective instructional tools 
and practices paraly^s genuine 
educational reform. A grocery shopper 
can find out more from a label on a box 
of cereal than an educator can about a 
set of educational tools — textbooks, 
activity guides, computer programs, 
films, etc. — that cost millions of dollars 
to develop and market. Science in the 
Public Interest made national news in 
June of[gz when it reported that 
packaged peach juice had more grape, 
apple and lemom juice in it than peach 
juice. Yet provisions do not exist to 
determine the safety and efficiency of the 
educational tools that are at the heart of 
our educational system. According to the 
Education Product Information 
Exchange, such tools are used from yj 
percent to go percent of the billion 

hours in which Americans million 
students are in school (Komoski, 
iggzjdfCarnine, igg^) 
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In sum, when die education s\stcm 
IS compared w aU other industries, its 
central problems all involve ditticulties 
w ith cLin^t file 

issue IS not that individual teachers and 
sciiools do not mno\ate and change all 
the time. Thev do. The problem is 
with the kinds ot changes that occur in 
the education svstem, their fragile 
i]ualit\. .ind their randoin and idios\ n- 
cratic nature. The clian^es that occur 
are not necessaril\’ productivitv-improv- 
mg clianges. m that me\- are olten mn 
well tested and tend to be at the mar- 
gins of practice rather than at the ct^re 
of teaching and learning. C'liange is 
often fragile, being unduh dependent 
on partiCLilarh gifted teachers and 



leaders and disappearing as these 
individuals leave or tire. .\nd change is 
rareh’ industr\-wide. In other words, 
the education s\ stem is reduced to 
lighting lor improvement fo.xhole b\’ 
foxhole, or school bv school, because 
mechanisms for industr\ -v\ idc improve- 
ment seem to be missing. 

It is to solve these puzzles that we 
now turn to the next section. 
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PART II: A Complex System 

,s „s . 1,1 .n„s, urr. ic^alhcr the hands, feet. head, and other menders for h,s intakes 

from diverse models, each part excellently drawn, hut not related to a stngle body, and since they tn 
no vdii\ nuHih each other, the result would he a wonster rather than a man. 

-Copernicus in letter to Pope Paul III (1 543) 

.Ktions. Thc\' <’lso iirc inllucnccci by the 



Elcincntarv/sccondiirv education is a 
complex enterprise; it is governed at 
multiple levels \\ ith over 84.000 schools 
reporting to more than I 5,000 districts 
that report to 50 states. It also is 
determined by the interactions ot nearly 

200.000 district administrators, over 

120.000 principals. 2.5 million teach- 
ers, and 4 3 million students. It includes 
millions of school nurses, bus drivers, 
parents, volunteers, and paraprofes- 
sionals. 

The behaviors ot all those who are 
part ot the system are deeply motivated 
bv their goals and their perceptions ot 
the institution’s goals and by the 
intended and unintended incentives that 



wav the system is organized, the avail- 
able knowledge base on how to improve 
student learning, and the way informa- 
tion flows from school to district and 
school to school. The education system 
is essentially an invisible web ot basic 
relationships between people and 
functions that affects the behavior ot 
everyone operating in schools. 

All biological systems, such as 
human beings, and social systems, such 
as K-12 education, are open systems. 

This means that they depend on the 
external environment tor their contin- 
ued existence, in that they must obtain 
resources from the external environment 
to renew cycles of input, production, 

and output. In educa- 
tion the system takes 
in political and finan- 
cial resources, uses 
them to create a 
unique product or 
service, and sends the 
results into the sur- 
rounding environment 
of communities, states, 
and the nation. 
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Recognizing that the education 
svstem IS an open ss stcin has a particu- 
larlv important implication. In open 
svstems groups outside the system 
attect the system’s survival and ability 
to change. Public education survives 
onlv as long as those who provide tlie 
resources that the system needs — 
ta.xpavers, legislators, school bo.irds — 
hnd the product acceptable. It has been 
argued that publicly funded systems will 
change onlv if they, like private sector 
companies, arc subject to competiti\e 
forces. In fact, both public monopolies 
and companies die if they do not satisfy 
those who provide those resources 
needed to continue. It takes longer tor 
public monopolies than tor companies 
to die, but public monopolies that do 
not satisfy those who finance them will 
not survive. The mechanisms by which 
those who provide resources register 
their rejection can also differ — lor 
example, taxpayer revolts rather than 
just shifting to competitive brands, but 
customers of both public monopolies 
and private companies w ill ultimately 
find wavs to force change. 

The American Association of 
School Administrators points out that 
the first problem of systemic change is 
to find the system before you fix it: In 
American education it's become cliche 
to blame ‘the system' and demand 
svstemic change^ yet there is little agree- 
ment as to what the system actually 
looks like. Some even question whether 
or not there is a system. Yet, there is a 
svstem there. People who w ork in 



schools increasingU' sense that \'\ery- 

thing-seems-connectcd- to-e\erything- 

else' — that their work settings are 
made up of parts that influence erne 
another... 



Functions of the 
Education System 

The svstem itself — the area within 
the triangle of the last chart — is com- 
prised of many parts that interact. The 
continuous process of taking in re- 
sources, creating the unique educational 
product of student learning, and send- 
ing that product into the larger society 
IS earned out by subsystems. Each of 
these subsystems performs a special 
function. Together they determine the 
output of the educational system as a 
whole, that is, the quality and quantity 
of student learning. 

The Consortium conceptualized the 
education system as consisting of eight 
subsystems that should perform the 
following functions; 

■ The governance subsystem sets goals 
and accountability standards for the 
education system: 

H The management subsystem aligns 
resources, subsystems, and organiza- 
tions to meet the goals of the 
sv'stem s governors: spends resources 
and monitors their e.xpcnditure: 
measures svstem performance to 
determine if it is meeting the stake- 
holders' needs, wants, and cxpecta- 
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noni>; .ind rcsoUcs conllicts bcruocn 
hicrarchic.il levels; 

■ The financing subsystem .il locates 
resources and provides incciunes (or 
the sLibs\’ stems to align their activi- 
ties around the meeting ot the 
priorities for the swstein; 

n The teaching and learning subsystem 
delivers the service that defines the 
sector s unique place in society; 

B The adaptative and innovative sub- 
system counteracts tendencies ot the 
other subsvstcms to persist rather 
than change; measures performances 
of subs\'stems and the system as a 
whole; scans the environment for 
changes m customer needs: ensures 
essential R&L); and fosters and 
diffuses productivity-enhancing 
innovations; 

B The hiring and purchasing subsystem 
obtains from the environment the 
human and physical assets needed to 
produce learning: 

B The outplacement subsystem ensures 
that external customers — such as 
colleges, employers, and the public — 
accept the schools' graduates and 
trust that the school system has 
provided these graduates with the 
necessarv knowledge and skills; and 

B The maintenance subsystem, includ- 
ing personnel operations, building 
and vehicle maintenance units, and 
accounting services, provides the 
internal support that keeps the 
system running. 



[i.ich ol these (unctions, discussed 
at length in Part III, is not an isolated 
or disconnected .ictivitv. L:ach is a 
crucial part oi the whole system, whose 
results .irc a joint product of bow well 
each oi its (unctions are performed. 

The Whole Elephant 

Understanding that education is ,i 
western has a major implication. Sys- 
tems have integrity, and reforming 
subparts ot s\’stcms w ithout under- 
standing their larger context risks 
failure. The history of reform in 
education is largely a history of mistak- 
ing parts of the K-I2 education system 
for the whole. Hducators. policymakers 
and the public have usually attributed 
all problems to whatever piece they 
happen to know, championing solutions 
that .iddrcss only part of the problem, 
and becoming disappointed by the 
limited leverage that their solutions 
turn out to have. 

The Sufi talc of the three blind men 
and the elephant describes the usual 
pattern of educational reform. The 
first blind man felt the ear, exclaiming. 
"It is a rough thing, wide and broad, like 
a ruv> ’ The second blind man. holding 
the tail said, '‘No. it is a rope." The 
third blind man, touching a front leg. 
argued, "I have the true facts. It is 
mighty and firm, like a pillar. 
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As Scngc sa\’s in The Fiftk Dtsaphnc, 
dividing .m elephant in halt does not 
produce two small elephants; it 
produces a mess. Leverage tor change 
lies in interactions between all parts ot 
the svstem and that cannot be seen Irom 
looking onlv at the piece in one's hands. 
For this reason, any reform that tackles 
only a piece of the problem will fail. 

For decades manv good ideas h.ive 
toundered because the\' addressed onh' 
part ot the complete svstem. Site-based 
management, tor e.xample, can initially 
increase teacher engagement and moti- 
vation. bur research is showing that 
other conditions have to be in place lor 
this retorm to realize its potential. In 
the absence ot eftective gov ernance, 
destructive politics at the district level 
can — and olten do — simplv shift to the 
school level. Although site-based 
management gives teachers the au- 
tivnoinv to innovate, thev have not 



automaticallv blossomed with innova- 
tive ideas that had been thought to he 
suppressed bv the old sv'stem. For 
e.xample, when ,Austm, Texas schools 
were given complete authoritv over their 
budgets, onlv three schools out ol 16 
tried anvthin^ new in the area ot teach- 
in^ and learning i^Murnane, 1995 ;. 
What is becoming apparent is that 
teachers often lack knowledge o[ the 
educational practices that might im- 
prove their school's performance and 
:hat the suppK' ot prodtictiv itv-enhanc- 
in^ ideas is meager and usuallv’ un- 
tested. 



The Iceberg and 
Unseen Forces 

Social svstems are like icebergs. 
The part above the surface is easih' 
visible but much less powerful in 
defining tlie whole than the part below 
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The Sceberg Effect 




the surlaee. The education 
s\stem IS no exception. The 
e.isiK' t'>hser\ed parts ol the 
s\'Stem. SLieli as school t.icili- 
nes, outcomes measured b\' 
lest scores, the hierarchies <.)! 
the Lnireaucr.ic\‘ s reporting 
relationships, and sclu)ol 
\iolence. .ire less powerful in 
dehnin^ how the s\ stem 
operates. The real dmers ol 
the s\'stem s behaviors — its 
"root causes ’ — are less \ isible; 
hidden goals, communitv 
\alues and standards, the 
communit\’*s political culture, teacher 
traditions and norms, student values 
.ind belieLs. .md implicit incenti\es such 
.IS perlormance standards. 

Inevitable, it is the parts above the 
surface that tend to draw the most 
attention and that are the focus ol most 
efforts to impro\'C schools. Getting re.il 
leverage on the system rcc|uires looking 
beneath the surface ol what the educa- 
tion svstcin appears to be to understand 
the root causes ol its behaviors. 

Senge ( 1 ^) 90 ' shows hou’ "seeing * 
s\steins m particular ua\ s helps tt) see 
beneath the surface. 

■ Structure influences behavior. In all 
organizations, not just those m 
education, when performance fails to 
meet e.xpectations. the tendenev is to 
blame someone or something — either 
external forces or individuals' mis- 
takes. However, systems cause their 
own crises. The best work in the 



social sciences institutional 
change — institutional economics, 
organization theory political science. 
sociolog\-, social ps\chology. and 
systems anaKsis — shows that actors 
beha\ e in accord w ith their percep- 
tions oi the institution's go.ils; 
constraints that the\- lace, whether m 
the form ol power, inform.ition. or 
skill; and intended and unintended 
incentives that reward and punish 
them for different actions. In short, 
they beha\e m accord with the 
framework constructed around them. 

This explains win’ we find behav- 
ioral similarities across industries for 
people who have the same responsi- 
bilities. 

■ The interrelationships between 
people in the system control the 
behavior of the system. These rela- 
tionships arc the “operating policies** 
that people use to translate percep- 
tion.s. goals, rules, and norms into 
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"In education as in other fields, 
change does not necessarily mean 



improvement. Determining if 
change is positive requires ways of 




action. Those who are part ot the 
system calk about these rules and 
norms as 'the wa\ s we do chinas 
here.’ Tlicse ‘‘operacm^ policies can 
impede improvements as when people 
see themselves as relatively powerless 
or threatened, which can cause them 
to interact competitively. Changes m 
these ’’policies" can spark dramatic 
change. Because people are part ot the 
structure, they also have the power to 
alter the structure. 

■ Leverage comes from new ways of 
thinking. Problems within the system 
and hopes lor improvement are tied 
CO how those inside and outside ol 
education chink about the s\'scem. 
Understanding the structures chat 
cause a system's behaviors simulta- 
neously reveals the real power to 
change its behaviors. 

These ideas helped the Consortium 
understand why system behaviors stay 
the same and how chev might be 
changed. They ollered insights into how- 
people who shite responsibilit\* tor 
failures onto others, continuing actions 
they know to be inelfectual, can be 
mobilized to alter the svstem. 



Creating Improvement: 
Effective Feedback and 
THE Dynamics of Change 

In education as m ocher fields, 
chan^^e does not necessarih' mean 
iniprovcmciu. Determining it change is 
positive rec]Liires w,us ol checking 
performance. 

Effective feedback 

Lducators and polic\makers lued 
mechanisms to monitor the course ot 
change. These mechanisms, sometimes 
called corrective feedback loops, operate 
like heating and cooling thermostats. .A 
goal is sec — 70 degrees tor a ch- ’ 3stac 
or a rank of first for American students 
in international achievement assess- 
ments of mathematics. Measures are 
used CO determine current pertor- 
mance — sensors tor a thermostat or 
mathematics tests for students. If a gap 
IS detected beew'cen the goal and current 
performance, corrective action is 
taken — the air conditioning sw itches 
oft or more instructional time per week 
is devoted to mathematics. Cjradually 
performance improves — the room gets 
warmer or test scores slow ly move up. 

If efforts to close a gap between 
mathematics achievement goals and 
students' inachenaatics performance fail, 
we know that these efforts have run up 
against forces that keep pulling the 
system hack to its stable state. Resis- 
tance to change is neither capricious nor 
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mvstcrious. Ic .ilnn)si .ilw.ivs .irises 
from thrc.ns to tr.u'lition.il u.ivs ot 
doing thin^^s. 1 lu* lc\cragc lor change in 
a svseem lies in intervening at the pc'mu 
of these implicit norms and goals. 



Change dynamics 

Liducators «ind polic\’makers need 
wavs ol seeing how dilterent parts ol 
the svseem are interacting. Are the parts 
interacting to pull the system downward 
in vicious circles or to generate continu- 
ous improvement? 

Vicious circles. Not all change is 
good. Changes introduced in the name 
of rei:orm mav actuallv conspir^ 
lower school and student pertormance. 
School districts reinforce poor pertor- 
mance, for example, when untested lads 
arc imposed on the schools w ithout 
adequate study and training. Nobodv 
benefits from the relorm. which w’lll 
likely be abandoned m a lew' years lor a 
lack of results. These lailures erode the 
public s perlormance expectations lor 
the system, eventually eroding the 
political and financial support necessary 
to the system s survival. Failures also 
increase the natural conservatism ot 
teachers, making the next change more 
difficult to implement. Like all workers 
responsible lor creating their industry s 
basic product, teachers arc properly 
wary of change. It is turbulent, and it 
interferes with “getting the job done, 
which IS liow' teachers are asked to 
define their jv)bs and are judged. I’sing 



merit p.i\ lor mdi \ idual teachers as an 
incentive also has negative ellects. It 
creates rivalry among teachers who need 
to be encouraged to share ideas about 
improving student learning rather than 
competing and hiding successful 
strategies. 

The Consortium tound .i number ol 
examples ot downward spirals m the 
sv stem. For example, low quality 
Standards lor educational R&D help 
reduce demand lor R&D by teachers, 
and low demand reduces supply ol 
R&D. A number ol lactors combine to 
diminish the capacity ol schools to 
change. These lactors explain the 
puzzling observation that the frequent 



^'School districts reinforce poor 
performance, for example, when 
untested fads are imposed on the 
schools without adequate study 
and training . " 



changes in the education system do not 
alter the lundamental way that teaching 
and learning take place. 

Continuous Improvement. Changes 
can reinforce each other and build, like 
compound interest, to produce continu- 
ous change in a positive direction. A 
simple example ol a virtuous circle 
occurs when teachers give students 
positive attention lor good work. This 
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"...education lacks incentives to 
develop better practices, accepted 
ways to discriminate between 
effective and ineffective innova- 
tions, or the mechanisms for 




motivates students to work harder .uid 
to pertorm bettor, which tn^^ers mt)ro 
praise, and so on. 



Comparing education and liealth 
care reveals how poorlv tlie education 
svstem IS structured to generate cumu- 
lative improvement. Although health 
care is no shining example ol the 
equitable delivery ol services, it does 
show how an industry has been able to 
steadily replace interior practice w ith 
better practice. H wc are sick, it is 
much better to be sick in 1995 th.in it 
would have been in 1900. In contrast, 
education lacks incentives to develop 
better practices, accepted wavs to 
discriminate between elective and 
inettcenve innovations, or the mecha- 
nisms lor bringing them to scale. 

Time Delays. Virtuallv all ellorts to 
change a social s\'stem take time. Time 
delays are the elapsed time between an 
ellort to produce a change and when the 
change occurs. A lamiliar biological 
dela\' occurs m the period between 
eating dinnei and no longer feeling 
hungry. Another example is when one 
regulates the water temperature ol a 
shower. II the water is too hot. the cold 
water IS turned on, but it will take a 
short time lor the ellect to be lelt. 



Time debus do not matter so much tor 
short-term issues. Howe\er, thc\' are 
\er\ impoitam m long-term actu ities, 
such as district -wide school relorm. 
Failing to .inticip.itc the time th.u it 
takes lor change to he implemented and 
to mtluence other p.irts ol the s\ stem 
results m ‘ o\ ershootmg the goal, 
premature termination ol tlie eliorr, 

.md t)ther inappropriate responses. 

Indicators of Productive 
Education Systems 

The basic problem with the U.S. 
education system appears to be its very 
limited capacity to continuously im- 
pro\e its productuitw The literature on 
productivity, social organizations, 
systems analysis, and education systems 
here and abroad gave the Consortium 
initial entry into this problem. Using 
the concepts and insights ol this 
literature to sol\e the productivity 
puzzle was hard work and oltcn frus- 
trating. Howe\’cr, SIX "signals*' or 
indicators ol an education svstem that 
is productue emerged from the work. 
These indicators arc used explicitlv and 
implicith’ t(') structure the subsequent 
analvsis. 

Focus 

Actors m a productive system set a 
verv limited number ol lundamental 
goals that are stable long enough to 
achieve them. A limited number ol 
goals fciusts the ellorts ol the actors in 
the svstem. 
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Alignment 

Actors in .1 productive s\'stcm 
or or\;».ini/c .ill ol the svstem s I unctions 
.irouiid the .ichievemcnt ol the goals. 

Internal Adaptation 

Actors in a pia^dLictne s\stein 
roLitineh' est.ibhsh st.indards tor and 
measure the perioi in.mces ol the major 
subs\’stems. rhe\ h.ue correctne 
mechanisms in place, which are inobi- 
liiced v\’hen performance g-^ps «ire de- 
tected. 

External Adaptation 

Actors in a productive system 
monitor not onl\' how well they are 
achieving their own goals, but also what 
their customers — such as the business 
communitv or parents — uant from the 
svstem. Thev use customer feedback to 
modit\ goals for the s\stem. 

Incentives 

In a productive s\ stem. actors who 
design Its incentives rely primarilv on 
////rw/c incentives to motivate action. 
Intrinsic regards are ones that emerge 
Irom the task activity itself. Well- 
designed work activities satisfy human 
needs for originalitv. learning, collabora- 
tion. role elaboration, initiative, the use 
of judgment and discretion, and self- 
determination. Relativi to incentives 
that reward and punish, intrinsic 
incentives are more eiiective at altering 
the attitudes that underlie behaviors 
and at creating enduring commitment 
to a value or action. Ih'oductive svstems 



relv less heavilv on Ic^al compluvice to 
rules and regulations, incentives that 
derive their motive lorce Irom the fear 
of punishment, and c.v/r//wc incentives, 
such as pav, promotion, and praise. 

These two forms of incentives are 
needed and useful. Tor e.vample, safety 
regulations are important and must he 
enforced, and some jobs do not lend 
themselves as easilv to intrinsic, as 
opposed to extrinsic, incentives. How- 
ever. these two tvpcs of incentives create 
winners and losers and tend to secure 
temporarv compliance rather than 
commitment. In educational systems, 
where what is being motivated is essen- 
tiallv an intellectual effort, intrinsic 
incentives acquire particular importance. 

Continuous Improvement Processes 

It is not enough for an organization 
just to meet its original goals. Improv- 
ing productiv it\’ is not a job that is 
done just once. It requires continual re- 
examination and redirection of the 
svstem to meet new and higher goals. 
Benchmarking is one way to continu- 
ously improv'c. Benchmarking combines 
careful measurement ol the 
organization s current performance vv ith 
a search for practices elsewhere that 
generate better performance. 
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Governance 

1 



PART III: The 
Education Subsystems 



Management 



Finance 



Teaching/ 

Learning 



Maintenance 



Hiring/ 

Purchasing 



Outplacement 



Adaptation/ 

Innovation 







The educ.uion svstem consists of eight interacting subsystems that sometimes 
operate against one another rather than in harmony. As the U.S. Department of 
Hducation noted in "E:ducation Counts'* 109 P,. " There is a) lack of agreement 
on a conceptual model of an optimallv functioning education system. ...Agree mg on 
a sec of measures to describe the health of the education svstem rec]uircs broad 
consensus on how the various pieces ol the system lit together. That consensus is 
elusive and certainU does not exist at present. ' 

This section provides much ol the technical inlormation underlying the 
Consortium's analvsis of how to improve the producciviev of education. It defines 
the roles of each of the subsystems and problems m these areas that affect the 
productivity ol the system as a whole. 
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riicsc sLibsvsrcms indudi' the 

■ Hiring Mid pLircli.isme. teaching and 
learning, and outplacement encom- 
l^ass the basic uorkilou: 

B 1 he mainten.ince suhsvstem provides 
the internal seiMces that let the 
svstem conriiuie this process: 

■ The adaptive and inm)\ative sub- 
svstem encompasses wavs in which 
the process can be improved or must 
be changed m response to changes in 
ex t e r n a 1 re q u i re m e n t s : 

■ Tlie governance, management, and 
finance suhsvstems steer the system 
and set accountabilitv standards for 
it. ensure that the svstem meets these 
standards, and assure its solvencv- 
Not surprisingly, failure in these 



subsv'stems almost alw.ivs c.uises 
s\'s tom -wide problems. 

These sLibsvstcms arc functions, not 
particular work units or organizational 
locations within the svstem. l or ex- 
.imple. the govern, mce function is 
c.irried out bv school boards, legisla- 
tures. and the C'ongress. It is not 
restricted to anv one level ol govern- 
ment or org.ini/.u lonal location. Simi- 
larlv, the mainten.ince function is not 
just custodial services — it refers to all 
the functions that get students to and 
from school (transport departments); 
get bills piaid f accounting departments); 
hire, fire, pay. and promote teachers and 
staff (personnel departments); and 
generallv keep the svstem working. 



Figure 3.1 : Relationships Between System Functions 




Control, Cooroinatc, Dihcct 
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Table 3.1. The Roles of the Subsystems In Creating a Productive Education System 
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Alignment 
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Adaptation 
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Key: ^ = primary function for the subsystem = ancillary function for the subsystem 



Imfarftg/ 
Uoruyt I 



MoiflttACNI 
‘ Htiwj/ 



AdofWW/ ^ 



The Consortium cx.imined each of 
the eight subsystems to determine their 
locus and alignment, how well they 
monitor performance and can adapt, and 
their capacity for continuous improve- 
ment. Table TI summarizes which 
subsystems arc responsible lor crucial 
areas of performance recjuired to raise 
tlie producti\itv of the education 
system. 



Goveirnance: 

Governance is about el lecti\ eness: 
ensuring that the organization or 
system is doing the right job. In the 
public sector gm-ernance (^legislative 
bodies, such as local school boards or 
the education subcommittees ol the 
U.S. Congress, are responsible lor 



steering the system — setting goals, 
establishing the basis for its account- 
abilit\- — setting pcrlormance standards, 
resolving goal conllicts among constitu- 
ents, and raising and allocating re- 
sources. 

The American system of educational 
governance is uniejue among industrial- 
ized countries, in that we have no 
centralized ministry ol education or 
core national curriculum reinlorced by a 
national examination system. Since tlie 
U.S. Constitution is silent about 
education, the legal obligation to 
provide public education falls to the 
states, which in practice delegate tlie 
responsibility to the 2.7 million mem- 
bers of locally elected school boards. 
Thus, all three levels — lederal, state, 
and local — retain a role in school 
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''The United States has less an 
education system than a political 
system that purports to provide 
education, 



i^ovcrnanco, Hacli \c\c\ musc m'I ^o.ils 
and k]ualitv standards, resolve eonllieis 
amon^ eonsticueius and among tliem- 
Nclves, and raise and allocate resi>urces. 

The United States has less an 
education s\ stem than a political s\ stem 
that purports to provide education. 
Politics, understood as the process hy 
which uc reconcile public dih^erences in 
interests, preterenccs. and values, is 
proper in the public sector. In all 
countries the politics surrounding 
education arc greater than in most other 
public sectors because ot education s 
three main lunctions: socializat ion ol 
tlie child to the communitv and the 
nation state. de\clopment ol the skills 
recjuired lor economicalK' productue 
activitv. and the allocation ol opportu- 
nitv. Thus, discussions ol schooling 
involve people s dreams tor their 
children and their concepts ol civic duty 



and the harmonious society, inevitably 
education becomes a magnet tor wider 
social issues, such as tlie pre\ention of 
crime .ind the enliancement ot etlmic 
pride. 

Healtli IS another sector deeply 
nuoUing pCk'^pIe s dreams and hi^ipes, 
and political b.ittles arc toughr over its 
costs and Rd'D priorities, but there are 
limits. Political conflicts do not attect 
the teclinical practice ot medicine as 
much as tliev do the practice ol teach- 
ing. In part, this is because the techni- 
cal base is mucli less well developed in 
education tlian in health. Accordingh’, 
in education technical expertise poses a 
weaker barrier to the involvement ol 
interested parties and technical criteria a 
weaker filter tor the relevance ot issues 
that are raised (Hannaway, 

Another reason is that t!ic health sector 
lias more c|ualit\’ assessment mecha- 
nisms than the education sector, allow- 
ing patients to rclv more on mecha- 
nisms sucli as medical training, licens- 
ing. board ccrtilication. the Federal 
Food and Orug Administration, and, in 



What Do 
Effective 
Goals 
Look Like? 



Effective goals are: 

B very limited in number (no more 
than five and preferably fewer) to 
enable focus and alignment of all 
subsystems around their achievement. 
Multiple goals dissipate focus and 
prevent the amassing of resources 
that a smaller number of goals allows 
and that achieving goals at high 
performance levels rccjuircs. 



' "I ; , 

Stable and unchanged unless there is 
compelling evidence to alter the 
Course. 

1 focused on the first mission of the 
sector, which is learning, not social 
welfare. As the Committee for 
Economic Development (1994) 
argues, social services may be placed 
in the schools, they may be delivered 
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n«igr ant cases, malpractice suits to 
protect their interests. 

Educ.uion presents a different 
picture. School boards across the 
nation seem ‘awash in bitterness *tnu 
conteiuu)n as the\’ w restle with diM‘^i\e 
political and st>cial agendas" ("ommit- 
tee for Economic Development, Id^)4 ■ 
In districts school boards, parent 
groups, teachers unions, principals, and 
administrators often organize around 
“narrow interests, competing to influ- 
ence poliev and trving to deflect initia- 
tives adverse to their own special 
interests... in a perpetual tug-of-war 
over the issues" (Public Agenda Foun- 
dation. 1995. p.l). Even active parents, 
who might be expected to trv to protect 
the students* interests, end up navigat- 
ing their own children through the 
svstem. agitating .ind pressuring until a 
specific problem affecting their child is 
resolved and then leaving the field. The 
su* epintendent of one district described 
his district as a “giant dvsfunctional 
family.*' and a businessman compared 
the superintendent's task of reconciling 
competing interests to trving to get ,i 



Middle East peace agreement Public 
Agenda Foundation, 1994). In these 
"politics of hvper-pluralism, * it is not 
surprising to find high turnover rates 
for superintendents: thev averav^e less 
than SIX vears on the job, and bi^-citv 
superintendents .ivcrage l.y vears. 

This uc;lv picture shows the roots 
of manv problems m the svstem, flv 
svs/n// .<■ eeivv7/e/y anJ midtiph 

ootils to tvi extent that disables the system s 
accon Htahdit ; ' mechanisms 



Goals Are Unstable 

The political process behind goal 
instabilitv is powder instabilitv. Parties 
with the greatest power at the moment 
own the school agenda and pull it in 
the'r direction. An example is the 
takeover of school boards bv the ex- 
tremist groups, w ho trv to bring school- 
ing. such as curricula and textbooks, 
into conformitv with their values. As 
pow'er shifts, the new owners of the 
agenda tug the schools in a different 
d 1 rec 1 1 o n . In fact, what ma v be called school 



through the schools, but they should 
not be made the responsibility of the 
schools. 

■ focused on the outcomes of the 
sector, not on the means to achieve 
outcomes. If goals should remain 
stable, means should remain flexible, 
allowing educators to respond to 
local conditions in meeting core 



learning objectives. Confusing ends 
and means also encourages goal 
proliferation. 

i translated into clear performance 
standards around which teaching and 
learning can be organized. These 
standards can be measured so that 
progress in achieving them can be 



monitored and creditably inter- 
preted. 

B understood and accepted as 
legitimate by all parties key to the 
achievement of the goals. 
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reform ” often simply signals a shift in power 
As the centers of power have multiplied 
m the society, this process thiows 
education into constant, destabilizing 
turbulence, which exacts a ver\' high 
price. 

The basic price oi goal instability is 
that It disables the system *s basic 
accountability mechanism. It under- 
mines the system s ability to monitor 
performance relative to goals or to take 
corrective action to close gaps between 
desired and actual performance. Imple- 
menting new goals takes time. When 
goals are a moving target, one is never 
sure whether changes in the system 
address new priorities or are the result 
of implementing old goals. Without 
appropriate diagnostic information, any 
corrective action taken will have ques- 
tionable relevance. 

Unstable goals exact other costs. 
Unstable goals result in a continuous 
sense of failure and 
cynicism, because goals 
change too rapidly for 
people to be able to 
achieve them, no 
matter how hard they 
try. The high turnover 
rate of superintendents 
stems m part from the 
political cross-fires 
that generate unstable 
goals. They also reduce 
the returns on invest- 
ments to achieve goals 
because the value of 



the investmen: is rarely realized before 
the incompletely implemented program 
is replaced with a new one. 

Goals Multiply 

The s.ime political process that 
produces unstable goals also produces 
multiple goals or "goal loading." Here 
political conflict over goals is handled 
not bv shifting goals, but b\’ iiiiilttp/ytng 
them. To quiet "squeaky wheels ’ in the 
political process, a district, state, or 
federal government will add regulations, 
new' goals, categorical programs, and 
mandates, As the Committee tor 
Economic Development (1994 ) has 
pointed out. policymakers at all levels of 
government have shifted the burden of 
resolving major national problems onto 
the schools, using them to inaplement 
expanding social and ideological agen- 
das. Goals have to be achieved in w'hat 
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arc always limited resources and time. 

As goals multiply, those responsible tor 
meeting them are torced to ignore some, 
vacillate between them, or rob Peter to 
pav Paul. The fact that, in comparison 
to other countries. American students 
haye a relatively high number ol tormal 
instructional hours but a low number 
focused on academic subjects, is prob- 
ably explained b\’ attempts ot schools to 
meet multiple non-academic as well as 
academic goals simultaneously, produc- 
ing an intringenaent ot non-academic 
activities on academic time. 

Both unstable goals and multiplying 
goals diffuse focus, the first by chang- 
ing focus rapidly in short periods of 
time and the latter by asking schools to 
respond to too many goals at a time. 
They also result in “flavor of the 
month" reform or “reform du jour. 
Research indicates that schools caught 
m constant reform turbulence pay 
significant costs m terms of students’ 
annual learning gains (Kyle, 199 3)'- 
They have no stable or limited objec- 
tives around which teachers and stu- 
dents can consolidate their teaching and 
learning efforts. 

St nee both unstable goals and multiple goals 
make it impossible to achieve any goal well, they 
fuel a vicious circle of declining customer 
expectations for the system (goal erosion), thus 
endangering the political and financial support 



that the system needs to survive. In undermin- 
ing the schools’ ability to meet goals, 
goal instability ..nd goal loading ulti- 
mately lower the expectations that 
actors external to the system have for 
schools and the performance standards 
to which they hold them accountable. 
When actors never see success because 
goals are moving targets or there are coo 
many goals to achieve, they begin to 
lower expectations. People ask increas- 
ingly less of the system. An example of 
goal erosion is least common denomina- 
tor standards for the system. These 
reflect not onlv political compromises, 
but a ’’giving up ” on getting much more 
out of the system. The steady down- 
ward spiral leading to lower and lower 
expectations (goal erosion) particularly 
damages the financial and political 
support that the system needs to 
persist. 

The failure ol the system’s gover- 
nors to build a stable consensus around 
a limited sec of goals, thus taming 
otherwise lethal political conflicts, 
reflects Americans’ deep ambivalence 
about government. The nation simulta- 
neously wants government to solve its 
problems and does not trust it. Thus, 
we design our governance structures to 
prevent a concentration of power, in the 
process making leadership difficult to 
exercise. We have what we apparently 



■ Kvif l'^'>)r compjrcs the .innual. .ucrage learning gams lor students in three t\pcsof schools: ' I those 
engaged m svsletnic rclorm lor the prrvimis l-S vears: 2 tliose eng.iged in multiple and transient retotms (or 
tl\e protous vearv and : V ‘bustness as usual' schools that claim no reform efforts. Type I schools had 
lour times the annual learning gains ol the tvpe I schools, tvpe I schools had twice the annual learning gains 
i>l the tvpr 2 schools 
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“...we have a governance system 
that deliberately and intentionally 
diffuses and confuses responsibil- 
ity. Being responsible for every- 
thing and to everybody, the gover- 
nance system, in practice, becomes 
responsible for nothing. ” 




want; a governance svseem chat is not 
tocused on working to make the schools 
better, but on processing conHicuiig 
demands trom different groups and 
creating attractive nuisances on which 
groups can focus their energies and 
resources. In other words, we have a 
governance svstem that deliberately and 
mtentionallv dilfuses and confuses 
responsibility. Being responsible for 
everything and to everybody, the gover- 
nance svstem, in practice, becomes 
responsible for nothing. 

These political conflicts have 
become worse as the country has 
changed. Earlier in this century the 
nation absorbed newcomers by teaching 
them how to fit in. and the “common 
school" was part of this nationalizing 
process. State schools were a source of 
social cohesion, and their goals were 
defined b\’ value -homogeneous power 
structures to which newer arrivals 
aspired. Today assimilation is often 
seen as a form o( cultural coercion, and 



groups arc encouraged to maintain 
some allegiance to their native cultures 
and languages. Whatever the merits o( 
this position, it clearh' muliiplies the 
special interests brought to the educa- 
tional table Ravitch, 1993 ■ 

IS the steering nicckiinism 
cf the system, the failure of gcveriuvice affects all 
other subsystems in major and negative u vix 
Absent reform of the governance function, 
reforms of other subsystems will have only 
diminished or no impact on the system s 
performance. The Consortium agrees 
with the Committee lor Economic 
Development with the 

governance task force of the Tuentieth 
Century Fund ^'l992;i that, although 
issues such as choice, school-based 
management, higher standards of 
teacher preparation, or student assess- 
ment arc important, these reforms will 
have only limited impact unless and until 
severe governance problems are addressed. The 
responsibility of the system s governors 
is to steer and periodically to check the 
compass to ensure that the ship is going 
in the right direction. What they have 
given us is a ship that changes direction 
every other mile and that is so over- 
loaded with freight that it wallows in 
the waves. Training the ship s officers 
or rearranging how staff are managed 
will not solve these problems. 
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B9 The system’s governors change goals and mulciply goals co an 
extent that disables the system’s accountability mechanisms. 

■ Since both unstable goals and multiple goals make it impossible to 
achieve any goal well, they fuel a vicious circle of declining cus- 
tomer expectations for the system (goal erosion), thus endangering 
the political and financial support that the system needs to survive. 

B Since governance is the steering mechanism of the system, the 
failure of governance affects all other subsystems in major and 
negative ways. 

. Bi. Absent reform of the governance function, reforms of other 
subsystems will have diminished or no impact on the system’s 
.■r '^performance. ’ ' 




) 



Management 



I It the role ot governance is to 
I detine the right )ob, the role ot manage- 
i ment is co get the )ob done right. The 
managers oi the education system 
include principals at the site level, 
superintendents and other olticials at 
the district level, state department 
administrators, and officials in the U.S. 
Department of Education. Collectivclv 
these officials arc responsible for 
organizing resources and subsvstcms to 
meet ihc goals of the system s gover- 
nors, spending resources and monitor- 
ing expenditures, establishing and 
managing measures of the system s 
performance, and resolving conflicts 
among different levels oi the organiza- 
tion. 



The governance problems of the 
system seriousU’ affect its management. 

[ nstabU goals aiui multiple goals make tt 
impossible to align subsystems around goal 
achtevement, leading to v\asted resources. 
The absence of shared goals also makes 
it difficult tor the multiple layers of 
managers to set priorities among 
conflicting objectives. 

Goa! prohferatton also expands the middle 
management and support staff reejutred to 
ad tm Ulster the many programs and regulations 
that mtilttple goals spa\K 7/. Expanded middle 
management drains resources from the 
school and fragments services. It 
encourages an upward rather than 
outward orient. It ion on the p.irt of staff 
at the school le\el that screens out 
customers oi the s\ stem and technical 
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knowledge available outside of the 
bureaucraev. It focuses attention at 
management and school levels on con- 
forming to regulations rather than on 
education. Job descriptions for princi- 
pals invariablv lean heavily upon manage- 
rial duties that carry out the intentions 
of the school board and superinten- 
dent.... Poliev manuals listing all the 
district’s rules and procedures seldom 
remain out of the reach of a principal s 
arm. If no one had even heard about the 



image of Principal as Bureaucrat, that 
image would have been invented 
Cuban. 1^)86). 

Table T2 shous the distribution of 
teaching and non-teaching staff for all 
levels of education ; preschool, elemen- 
tar\‘ and secondare, and postsecondaryj 
For all levels the United States has the 
lowest teaching to non-teaching staff 
ratio of the nine industrialized coun- 



Tablc 3.2. Comparative Percent of Educational Staff by ^unction and Ratios of 
Teachers to Non-Teaching Staff for All Levels of Education 



Country 


Percent ol Total Staff' 


i 


Ratios 






Teachers" 


Pedagogic 
Staff, . ,; 


Support 


Teachers/ 

pedagogic 

ScafP 


Teachers/ 
Pedagogic 
+ Support 
StafP . .. 


-t— < ^ 

United States 


4T6 


' 24.2 


33.9 


j 1.8:1 




\ O.Ti A 


Australia' 


69.1 


7-1 


28.6 


I 9.7:1 


' 1.9:1 




77.4 


- 


22.6 


- 


T4:l 


Belgium ^ 


80.0 


10.0 


10.0 


1 8:1 




i 4:1 

1 




S7.^ 


. 28.1 


15.8 


2.1:1 

J 


] 1.3;I 




60.0 


40.0 


i - 

^ — 


1 1.5:1 

J 




76.4 


7.3 


14.5 


; I0.S:I 

4 


, 3.5:1 

i 




Finland 


60.8 


U).2 




! 1.55:1 



Scurrr Table PU , pp. I 76-177. -'O/ CLitwe OLCD InMcatcn. P.iriv Orjj.iniz^tion tor Eeonoimc ^ 



operation and Development. I9‘^)5 

'Till- percents for different c.itegorn-s of M, iff do not .ilo.ns ,idd to 100 tor reasons ot rotmdint; error. 

•Teachers are defined as those tvhose professional actnitv involves transmitting knowledge, aitiuides. and 
skills stipulated in a formal currKuhiiu lo suidcms enrolled in a formal educational institution. 

reJagogic staff includes principals, luadiiiastcrs. superusor.. counselors, psychologists, librarians, etc. 
‘Support staff includes clerical personnel, building operations and m.iintenanee personnel. looJ support 
workers. . 

'Te.Khers include prineip.ils. depuls prin.ipals. and senior leaehers mainU invoheJ in aJininisiraine tasks. 
''Princtpsils and vice-pnncip.ils arc nuluded in tc.u*licrs , other statl. tn support st.iH 
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tries for which wc have data. The ratio 
of teachers to the combined non- 
teaching statl administrators and 
support staff) is 0.7 5 teacher to one 
non-teaching statt member, wliereas the 
other coLinmes have trom about i.5, 2, 
or 4 teachers per non-teaching stalt 
member. 

International data do not yet exist 
on the ratios o\ teachers to non- 
teaching staff at the elemcntary/sccond- 
arv level alone. Obviously countries 
differ in the contribution ot each level 
of education to the numbers in Tabic 
^2. some having more preschool stalf 
and others more higher education stalf. 
The ratios of teachers to non-tcachmg 
staff also differ by level. For example, 
for the United States in 1992 at the K- 
12 level, teachers constituted 52 per- 
cent of the total staff: non-teaching 
staff, 48 percent; at the higher educa- 
tion level, laculty constituted 56 
percent; non-teaching stalf, 64 percent. 

Table 5.2 is nonetheless very reveal- 
ing. for all countries the elementary and 
secondary level represents the lion s share of staff- 
-in the United States, tor example, this 
level contributes about 75 percent to 
the total stall for ^;// levels ol education. 
Thus, for all countries the numbers in 
Table 5.2 disproportionately reflect the 
ratios of teaching to non-teaching stall 
at the elementary and secondary level. 

As simply a hvpothetical exercise, 
the ratios of teaching to non-tcaching 
staff that prevail for all levels ol educa- 



tion for other countries can be applied 
to the U.S. K-12. For the country tliat 
has the closest ratio to the United 
States ol teaching to non-teaching stall 
Denmark ,, 2^^5,000 non-teaching statl 
could be saved — or. il these slots were 
converted into teaching slots, about 
three teachers per public elementary and 
secondar\‘ school could be added. For 
the coLintrv w ith the ratio that ditlers 
the most Irom tli*' United States 



. .the United States has the 
Uowest teaching to non-teaching 
staff ratio of the nine 

industrialized countries. . 

2 



(Belgium), 1.5 million non-teaching 
staff could be saved, or, if these slots 
were converted to teaching slots, over 
I 5 teachers per elementary and second- 
ary school could be added. Whether 
converting non-teaching stalf slots into 
teaching slots would increase or reduce 
the total stalt bill depends on the 
relative prices ol administrators, sup- 
port stall, and teachers. 

The management pattern that prevails in 
American education separates responsibility for 
student learning from the authority to make the 
decisions needed to meet this responsibility. 
Teaching and learning occur at the 
school level, and teachers and schools 
are held accountable lor the results. 
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However. inJividual schools have little 
control o\er their own resources and 
enjov little autonomv. (Compared with 
I \ other nations, the United States 
ranks next to last in the percentage ot 
decisions made at the school level. It has 
bv far the largest percent of decisions 
made at the district level, and is joined 
bv onlv tuo other nations in having 
none of the many important decisions 
made at the national le\el. 

Ironically, most Americans do not 
approve of the large bureaucratic 
structure of public schools. Although 
the United States ranks near the bot- 
tom in terms of the authority granted 
to the schools, it is at the very cop in 
the percentage of the population who 
thinks that it is very important for 
decisions to be made by the schools 
themselves (OECD 1995 p. 66). 

We can use four criteria for judging 
the allocation ot management responsi- 
bilities: efficiency, accountability, ec[uity, 



and productivity improvement. Two of 
these criteria, efficiency and productiv- 
itv', imply lodging more decision-makmg 
at the school level than now exists. 

This management pattern corre- 
sponds to concepts of site-based or 
school-based management. Evidence is 
accumulating;, how'ever. that the g.uns 
expected from site-based management 
are undercut bv failing to .iddress 
problems in other parts ot the system. 

■ Site-based management does not 
necessarily protect the school from 
the goal instability and goal loading 
associated with governance failures. 

In the absence of a clear mission tor 
the school, the destructive politics at 
the district level can — and often 

do — simply shift to the school level 
(Hill, Foster, Gendler, 1990; 
Hannaway, I99 5j. 

■ Site-based management initially 
increases teachers’ engagement and 



Figure 3.2: Decision Making at School Level 
(percentage of respondents who thought it was “very important” 

FOR DECISIONS TO BE MADE BY SCHOOLS THEMSELVES) 




Source: OECD, Education At a Clana. /yyf. Table pp 06 
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motiv.uion. However, subt.umng tins 
initial enthusiasm requires answering 
the question. 'Management to what 
end: ’ Site-b.ised management does 
not substitute lor the lack oi stable, 
limited, and wcll-dehncd goals tor 
the school. Defining the school s 
mission clearlv allows the organiza- 
tion ol management time around 
these goals and bounds the arena lor 
decision-makmg, thus limiting the 
intrusion of site-based management 
responsibilities into time that should 
be reserved for teaching and learning. 

■ Site-based management docs not 
produce the expected productivity 
improvements. Many education 
reformers assume that command-and- 
control management prevents teachers 
from using their better teaching 
practices and that site-based manage- 
ment will “release’* this knowledge. 

In tact, observations of teacher 
management meetings reveal that 
teachers lack knowledge ot the 
educational practices that might 
improve the school s pcrtormance. 
Accordingly, the agendas ot these 
meetings tend to drilt into non- 
academic and administrative matters, 
such as problems with the Xerox 
machine Hannaw\ay. World Bank 
seminar. 1094'. 




^^^Mte-based management cannot 
overcome failures in other parts of 
the educational system. ” 



These disappointing productivity 
results probabK rellect m part that 
schools and w orkplaces arc not well 
structured to facilitate learning by 
teachers. ( Sec the discussion ot teach- 
ing and learning, below.) They may 
reflect the newness ot the chance to 
innovate and therefore lags in teachers 
demand for better practices. They 
certainly reflect problems with the 
nation’s knowledge supply. In part 
because teachers’ demand for innova- 
tions is low', the nation’s capacity to 
innovate, its mechanisms tor diffusing 
innovations, and its quality standards 
for innovations arc senoush’ underde- 
veloped. (See the discussion ot adapta- 
tion and innovation, below.) Again, 
site-based management cannot over- 
come failures in other parts ot the 
educational system. 
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Unstable goals and multiplying goals make it impossible to align 
subsystems around goal achievement, resulting in wasted resources. 

Goal proliferation expands middle management and support staff, 
the special programs and web of regulations that multiple goals 
spawn requiring more people to administer them. Expanded 
middle management diverts resources from the school. 

The typical management pattern in American education separates 
responsibility for student learning from the authority to make the 
decisions needed to meet this responsibility. 
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Finance 
The U.S. 

Constitution 
allocates respon- 
sibility tor 
education to the 

states rather than the federal govern- 
ment. and most of the funding tor 
education is accordinc;h' generated at 
state and local levels. In 1^)90-91. for 
example, 94 percent of the funding for 
K-12 education came from state and 
local governments; only 6 percent came 
from the federal government. 



The responsibilitv' for landing 
public education has traditionally f.illen 
mainly to state and local governments, 
which provided 90.7 percent of all 
funding for education in 1991-92. 
Across states, the state go\ rnment 
share ol school funding averaged 46.4 
percent in 1991-92. hut ranged from a 
high of 90. i percent in Haw aii to a low 
of 8.7 percent in New Hampshire. The 
variation in p>er-pupil spending is also 




great. In 1991-92. average per-pupil 
spending nationally was $5,421, varying 
from a low of $ C040 in Utah to a high 
of $9.5 17 in N cw Jersey. An equally 
large variation in per-pupil spending 
exists w ithin states, largely reflecting 
variation among school districts in their 
capacitv to raise local revenues. In areas 
of high po\ ertv. districts are unable to 
generate enough funds to provide a 
basic level of public education. 

Althouol) momy is a powerful incentive, 
governors and managers rareh use financing to 
create incentives for schools to improve their 
productivitv. Mone\' is rarely used to 
stimulate more productive e.vpenditiires 
of resources. In one sense, this is 
surprising: with annual bills running at 
about S 285 billion lor the nation or at 
an average of almost S6 billion per state 
or at S 1.5 billion per school day. those 
who finance the svstem should have an 
interest in improving the svstein's 
productivitv. 
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In another sense, it is not surpris- 
ing. The conditions neLCSsar\' lor using 
financing to encourage products it v are 
only minimalK’ in place. One condition 
IS cost accounting systems in districts 
thiat dearie shou the full costs of each 
activitv. such as the full costs of a 
special progr.im in the schools. A 
second condition is clear .ind limited 
goals around \\hich to or^^anize incen- 
tives. The mstabilitv of goals and their 
proliferation make it verv difficult to 
target funding. A third condition is the 
existence of a knowledge base that those 
expected to respond to the incentives 
can use to meet productivitv goals. 
Improving productivity requires a much 
better understanding than now exists 
about the relationships between inputs 
and outcomes (what are known techni- 
cally as “education production func- 
tions’). 

The current system for raising anJ 
allocating resources creates serious inequities in 
the resources available at the school level 
Historically, the equity standard, as 
delineated b\' the courts, has been stated 
in terms of reducing disparities in per- 
pupil spending across districts. This 
focus on per-pupil spending (equal per- 
pupil inputs) is problematic in an 
education system nou trying to empha- 
size educational outcomes. It costs 
more per pupil to bring students from 
low socioeconomic backgrounds to 
acceptable levels of educational achieve- 
ment. This variation in costs associated 
with equitable chances to attain mini- 
mum ediic.itional iUitcvmies should be 



incorporated into the equity standard, 
but establishing such formulas in 
reliable ways requires a better under- 
standing of input-output connections 
than we now have. 



Coinplic.iting the discussion of 
remedies of inequities is the view that 
money dvH's not matter. Part of the 
opposition to spending money to offset 
disparities stems from reasonable 
skepticism about whether additional 
money will solve the problem. For years 
the public has observed that increasing 
the money spent on education has not 
increased student test scores. The 
problem is with identifying a vvise use 
of money. One high-e.\penditure 
district can be performing well; another, 
poorly. Why? 




As already noted, the finance system 
currently does not focus on school and 
district performance and thus creates no 
incentives to analyze and understand the 
sources of high versus low performance. 
This IS another example of how produc- 
tivity improvement is not a goal for the 
K.-I2 system. However, not understand- 
ing the relationships between inputs and 
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oLircomcs is not onl\ an impcdinuMU to 
tlic ctficicnc expenditure ol: rcsourceb. 

It also prevents empirical U -based 
estimates of wfiat is required to equalize 
opportunities to learn among students 
Irom vastlv ditferent homes and coin- 
munmes, lea\ing the resolution oi the 
question to ideology end pouer politics. 

As an open svstem, public education 
depends for its continued survu’al on 
satisfying groups that psro\ ide its 
political and financial support. 77y 
system 's lack of at tent to tt to these groups see 
discussion of export or outplacement 
subsystem, bclou } ecntrtbutes to the 
decltmng wdltngness of taxpayers to tnerease 
spendmg on education. Goal loading by the 
system’s governors has fiscal conse- 
quences, in that It often drives up local 
taxes. Combined with the downward 
spiral of increasingly lower expectations 
that unstable and multiple goals set in 
motion, and a general reluctance to pay 
more taxes, taxpayers are less willing to 
pay for education. 

Rejleetn'c of rnu/ttplytng goals, money ts 
used to promote special purpose programs, such 
as educating the handicapped and other 
social mandates. These programs diffuse 
f ecus at the school level and divert resources front 
the sehooTs core funetton and front the ma/onty 
of students who do not receive these special 
services. For example, the federal lavv\ 



Individuals \Mth Disabilities Act, has 
put serious pressure on the financing 
system for K- 1 2 education. One 
problem is simph' that, as noted earlier, 
programs for students ^\■lth special 
needs are expensne. New York Cit\', for 
example, pa\s nearly three times the 
cost ol educating a special educ«tiion 
student as for a child in the regular 
education program. .\ second problem 
IS that the services for special education 
students are often viewed bv 
policv'makers and the courts as entitle- 
ments while programs for students 
without disabilities are seen as more 
discretionary. Thus, the law creates 
perverse incentives for local school 
districts to classify more students as 
special education students than educa- 
tionally w arranted in order to get more 
funds. When these factors are com- 
bined u ith the reluctance of taxpayers 
to fully fund the needs ot all students, 
students without disabilities are likely 
to be educationalU' shortchanged 
relative to students uith special needs. 
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■ Although money is a powerful incentive, governors and managers 
rarely use financing to create incentives for schools to achieve 
explicit goals, such as using resources more effectively. 

■ The current system for raising and allocating resources creates 
serious inequities in the resources available at the school level, but 
our lack of attention to the relationships between inputs and 
outcomes leaves us unable to differentiate damaging inequities 
from harmless differences 

m system's lack of attention to its customers, especially the 

taxpayers, contributes to the declining willingness of taxpayers to 
increase spending on education. 

■ Money is used to promote special purpose programs that diffuse 
focus at the school level and divert resources from the school’s core 
function and the majority of the student body not receiving those 
special services. 



Teaching and Learning 

This is where the v\ork gets done 
d that defines tlie unique place ot the 
! education system. II the system latls at 
1 this level, it fails overall. This sub- 
svstem has three central problems. 

Sdoo/s iirc structured to reinforce continu- 
ity, not continuous iniprcvernent. Despite 
literally hundreds of reform etforts over 
the vears. the core technology of the 
teaching and learning process has not 
reallv changed m a ceniur\-. There is 
constant change m schools, but it tends 
to be ephemeral and at the margins. 
Individual teachers and schools innovate 
and improve student leirnmg. but tliese 



successes are fragile and idiosyncratic, 
rather than industry-wide. 

An astonishing number of factors 
coalesce to create schools that tail to 
learn and improve — i.e.. that learn to 
stay the same. 

B Unstable goals and multiple goals 
encourage those responsible for 
teaching and learning to ignore 
external demands in order to meet 
their primary responsibilities. 

fl A web of top-down regulations 
created by managers external to the 
school marginalize the effects ot 
variations in management within the 
school. The effect of these strictures 
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“Despite literally hundreds of 
reform efforts over the years, the 
core technology of the teaching and 
learning process has not really 
changed in a century. There is 
constant change in schools, but it 
tends to be ephemeral and at the 



margins. 




is CO reward compliance, removing or 
limiting teachers' initiative and 
responsibilities lor improving their 
teaching practices. This hierarchical 
relationship between schools and 
management is reproduced and 
reintoiced by the prevailing relation- 
ship between teachers and students at 
the classroom level. Teacher-centered 
instruction (“chalk and talk ), the 
prevailing mode ol instruction, 
de lines the role ol the student as 
passive learner who looks upward to 
experts lor “answers. ’ This teacher- 
student relationship is reinforced by 
teachers own vears as students, ve.irs 
that create indelible mental models ol 
what teaching should look like. 

■ Conventional curricula encourage 
conventional uavs ol thinking. 
Although there are significant ellorts 
to improve curricula, the learning 
programs still tend to be tact -ori- 
ented. compartmentalized, and 
fragmented. Thus, students do not 
develop sense -making and problem - 



solving capacities or abilities to sec 
alternative perspectives and uhole 
stories, Teachers, who work daily in 
this curricular environment, lose the 
habits of thought and creativicv 
needed to improve the school. 

■ Feedback mechanisms u ithm the 
teaching prolession that let tc.ichcrs 
benchmark and improve their perlor- 
mance are poorly developed. .As 
shown earlier, a iecdback loop re- 
quires goals, measures to detect gaps 
between performance and goals, and 
mechanisms for closing gaps. The 
first problem is goals for teaching 
(standards of good teaching). These 
arc onlv now being defined: the 
National Board of Professional 
Teaching Standards is conceptualizing 
and developing measures of what 
constitutes good teaching tor differ- 
ent age groups of students and 
different subjects. The other prob- 
lem is the meano of correcting poor 
teaching performance. The profes- 
sional development of teachers is 
poorly aligned with teaching perfor- 
mance, operating as a ritual means to 
salarv increases rather than as a means 
to suppoic improved teaching. 

■ The lack of evaluation and other 
quality controls on practices mar- 
keted as “better practices * undercuts 
teacher demand for innovations. 

■ The technically weak pre-service 
training that many teachers receive 
leaves them without an analytic 
framework for making a selective and 
•ffectivc use of mnoyations. further 
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dimmibhmg their demand lor thi^ 
knowledge, Also, as Albert Shankcr. 
President ot the Amcric.m Fedei.uion 
of Teachers, wrote in Thr New York 
Tunes, ’’Almost cverv other protcssion 
lias a better system ol induction lor 
new members than teacliers.... II 
teaching is ever to be a profession m 
the sense that medicine and law are, 
be^^mnin^ teachers need a cliance to 
learn what constitutes good practice 
with the help of accomplished col- 
leagues instead ot being lorced to 
figure everything out for themselves. 
(Shankcr. 1995) 

81 The organization of work and norms 
that govern teachers' professional 
relationships undercut the collabora- 
tive work that can improve teaching 
and learning. The usual organization 
of teaching ot one teacher to a 
classroom e.\cludes the learning 
possibilities and mlormal feedback 
that team teaching or team prepara- 
tion can provide. Reinforcing solo 
work arc the norms that govern 
teachers’ professional relationships. 
These norms Little and 
McLaughlin. 199T arc "hands-ol t " 
in terms ol one another s profes- 
sional pr.K’tices. any other stance 
being construed as an invasion ot 
classroom privacy. 

■ Working and instructional hours 
virtually preclude the lc\els of daiK’ 
prepar.it ion. student feedback, colle- 
gial coordination, and professiond 
learning required to inamtam and 
impro\r teachers' performances. 



Contrar\' to popular belief, not only 
are American students in school more 
hours a dav >s<.e Figure- I . I on page 
l8 . Americ.m primary and secondary 
teachers spend more hours in the 
classroom per week .md per \ ear than 
most other cmmtnes u here teaching 
hours are measured. For 16 OFCD 
countries. U.S. pnm.iiy school 
teachers are so ond only to the 
Netherlands m ilie number ol hours 
m the classroom per year: our junior 
and senior high school teachers arc 
second only to Turkc\’ in terms of 
teaching hours ; Edueatton at a Glance: 
OECD Indicators, Pans'. 1995)* hi a 
series that looks at 19 countries 
(Nelson and O’Brien. 1993), the 
number of teaching minutes per week 
for primary school teachers ranges 
from lOOO minutes lor Japan to 
1830 for the United States — a 
difference of io instructional hours 
per w eek. At the primary Icycl, 
American teachers have the second 
highest number ot required working 
hours classroom 4- non-classroom 
hours per week of the 19 countries; 
at the secondary level, they have by 
far the highest. Unlike teachers in 
comparator nations, .'\mcncan teach- 
ers also ha\ e to use some of their 
non-classroom time on non-instruc- 
tional activities such as lunch, recess, 
and studs -hall supervisory duties, still 
further reducing the non-classroom 
time available for preparing lessons, 
grading papers, and working with 
colleagues. 
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rhe pLibhc Agenda Foundation 
10^)^ found that teachers worked in a 
. .pressure-cooker environment with 
little time to share resources, informa- 
tion, and experience among themselves. 
Teachers, as chev described it, were 
locked into a stressful situation lor 
manv hours and then released to gt‘i 
home. There w.is little oppt»rtunit\' to 
reflect on the da\- and to drau' on the 
e.xperiences of colleagues. p.v^ - 

The incentives in s choc Is <wd c hiss rooms 
neither inspire niaxininm (tihi snstiiineti effort 
from students, teachers, and administrators nor 
direct and focus their eforts around what should 
he the essential mission of the school: tcachino 
and learning. Principals, teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents are co -producers of 
student learning. The role oi mcentnes 
in the school is to mobilize the efforts 



school is not only a workplace. 
It is a communal and a 

....... ... -■* . y. . 

sociali^ng institution, its mission 
being to prepare the young 
for human society. 



of all parties around learning. Incentive 
issues within the sclun^l differ (roni 
chose between the school and parents, 
and onlv issues within the school arc 
di.scusscd here. Tlie schooFpairnt 
relationship is discussevl in a later 
section. 



Studies show imporraiiL dittcrcnccs 
in hou zoned comptehensn e high 
schools, public magnet schools, and 
('atholic school.^ mou\ate tlieir mem- 
bers and iiructurc relationships among 
members. These differences .irc 
stron^l\‘ rel.iied to differences m norms 
and values that arise out of die larger 
cominuniU' and the educ.it umal bureau - 
crac\-. Mociv.itional differences are 
correlated with differences in student 
outcomes e.g., Hill et al., I S)90; Brvk, 
et ab. 

A school is not only a workplace. It 
IS a communal and a socializing instita- 
tion, its mission being to prepare the 
voung for human society. “Socializa- 
tion" includes the acquisition not just 
of knowledge and skill, but also of 
values and acceptable patterns of 
behavior toward others. The deep 
politicization of education attcsc.s to 
rhis broader role of the school, parents 
and the community care about the 
values manifest in the sehool because it 
bridges the fmiilv and the larger societv- 

(bithohc high schools and public 
magnet schools tend to organize around 
more shared goals, thus producing more 
communal relationship patterns. Coin- 
pro he ns I VC high schools tend to orga- 
nize around individualistic and competi- 
tive interests and the administrate e and 
bureaucratic interests of c.vtcrnal 
funders and regulators. These orienta- 
tions reduce the number of common 
goals around which principals, teachers, 
and students ian orgam/c their jomt 
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“Some comprehensive schools tend 
to convey a view that 'No one fails 
here who shows up. ’ This motiva- 
tional pattern reflects a bureau- 
cratic orientation ... and a silent 
conspiracy of low academic expec- 
tations for students between the 
school and the parents. ” 



k 



L'f lores ■ Brvk. ct .il.. i. Focus 

suffers, .md so docs tlic commiunciu of 
the members ol the school to e.ich other 
and to the enterprise. 

The communal function of schools 
implies jud^mv; a student s academic 
performance pa.rtlv on a w illiiiv^ness to 
commit one's best effort — to work 
toward the ^oals of the commumt\. 

And in tact the prevailing motivat lon.il 
pattern in Catholic schools seems to be 
that 'No one fails here who works 
hard. " C^omprehensi\ e high schools 
organized around individualistic values 
tend to ha\e a sorting perspective: 

“Some will fail here no matter what thev 
do/’ a view stressing inherent ability as 
opposed to effort and inevitably alienat- 
ing some number of students {^and 
chose who teach them) from the school. 
The motivational patterns of these 
schools, whicli often serve families of 
higher socio-economic status, reflect 
what the competitive parents of these 
students want. 

Some comprehensive schools tend 
to convev a view that “No one fails here 
who shows up" )Brvk, et ah, 199^). 

This motivation.il pattern reflects a 
bureaucratic orientation and. unfortu- 
nately, since main* schools disphn ing 
this view tend to serve families of lower 
socio-economic status, a silent con- 
spiraev ol low academic evpectritions lor 
students betsveen the school and the 
parems. 

These differences m prevailing 
motivational pailerns show up in 



differences in how' the teaching and 
learning function is treated. Compre- 
hensive schools tend to assume that the 
child is an adult capable of making 
academic decisions and therefore 
accountable for those decisions. A 
failure to choose wisely is seen as the 
student's individual failure. In contrast, 
magnet and Catholic schools tend to 
have centripetal curricula that draw* all 
students toward learning certain core 
skills and perspectives. The strong 
emphasis on a common core of aca- 
demic e.xpericnce and only modest levels 
of student choice attenuate some of the 
powerful differentiating influences at 
work in comprehensive public schools. 
In these schools, greater curricular 
choice reinforces prior iniquities, in 
that less advantaged students are more 
likelv CO choose nonacademic over 
ticademic courses. 

.As sociali/ing and communal 
mstitutiems. schools are c.xpcctcd to 
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attend to the nioral values and behaviors 
of children. Although public schools 
have extensive codes ol conduct and 
elaborate systems for adjudicating 
misconduct, ihev are relatively silent 
about anv larger socialization goals, 
Public schools olten look like Grant s 
(1988) portrait ol a conaprehensive 
high school, where the central norm is 
learning how to manipulate the rules to 
maximize self-interest. Lightfoot 
(I98^) describes an affluent suburban 
public high school where the primary 
emphasis was on individual success, 
defined as acadenaic achievement now in 
order to ensure economic success later. 

By contrast. Catholic schools aggres- 
sively mold students’ attitudes and 
values, emphasizing secular ethics of 
honestv. reliability, fairness, and respect 
for others, the adults in the schools 
being expected to shape adolescent lives 
through personal interaction and 
individual example. 

The factors that create schools that stay the 
same, tketr prcvatltng incentive regimes, and 
large-scale social forces (such as the increasing 
labor force participation by mothers) marginalise 
parents as co- producers of their children *s 
learning. Parents’ levels of commitment 
to the school affect chose of their 
children. Parents are shut out and shut 
themselves out of the school, creating a 
vicious circle. The top-down control of 
schools encourages school staff to look 



up rather than out. leaving parents with 
the (valid) sense that they have to take 
on the whole bureaucracy to get any- 
thing done and sometimes producing 
what to those within the s\stem seem to 
be exccssi\’c attacks. Since top-down 
management limits the authority and 
discretion ot teachers, it simultaneously 
limits parental power and therelore 
commitment >. Teachers with little 
discretion u ithin the school can do 
little to accommodate the different 
needs of parents. 

However, parents also shut them- 
selves out, a lack of time being one root 
cause. Today many more mothers work; 
both mothers and fathers are working 
longer hours and commuting longer 
distances; and the growth in single- 
parent families means more households 
with no second adult to share the w'ork. 
The result has been what is often called 
“burden shifting, ' parents implicith' 
wanting the school to take care of their 
children without bothering them too 
much. Parental resistance to homework 
is an example. This attitude interacts 
with top-down control in a vicious 
circle: when teachers reach out to 
parents, thev get little response; when 
parents reach out to the school, they hit 
a vertical wall. 
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Schools are structured for continuity rather than for continuous 
improvement. 

The incentives in schools and classrooms do not inspire maximum 
and sustained effort from students, teachers, or administrators or 
direct and focus their efforts around what should be the essential 
mission of the school; teaching and learning. 

Factors within and outside of the educational system marginalize 
parents as co-producers of their children’s learning. 



ERLCi 



Adaptation and Innovation 

This subsystem counteracts the 
tendencies of other subsystems to 
persist rather than change. It measures 
the perlormanccs of subsystems and the 
svstem as a whole: it supports mecha- 
nisms (such as benchmarking) which 
encourage schools and policymakers to 
aspire to and achieve the highest stan- 
dards; It scans the environment lor 
changes in customer needs; and it 
fosters and diffuses productivity- 
enhancing innovations. 

Unfortunately, the education system 
does a poor job of assessing why, w hen, 
and how it needs to change. As a result, 
schools and other units in the svstem 
either stay the same or change for the 
wrong reason. 

This siihsystctfi ts vrty undeveloped, a fact 
that helps explain why the system is not showing 
strong prcductivitv gams 
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National and state assessments of 
student learning are in place. De- 
scriptive statistics on the system are 
constantly improving. However, there 
is little measurement of the perfor- 
mances of most subsystems, such as 
governance or management. Even 
subsystems as unglamorous as hiring 
and purchasing and maintenance 
should be measured, process comple- 
tion times, quality, and costs being 
pedestrian but basic. Policymakers do 
not make effective use of increasingly 
available international comparisons. 

1 The lack of feedback from the 
system’s customers other than 
postsecondary education undermines 
the system’s ability to detect changes 
in external needs. 

I Improvement processes that are 
becoming standard in the private 
sector, such as benchmarking, are 
rarely used. Conducted properly, 
benchmarking is a pow'crful strategy 
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Positive incentives to supply and 
demand knowledge about better 
practice are missing. 



(■or locating and importing world 
class Standards, uhcrc\or thcv occur. 
For example, (Convex CA^mputer 
analv/ed the lacilities management ot 
L0isne\ World to learn about best 
practices; Xerox selected L.L. Bean .is 
bcst-in-class m the warehousing and 
matcrials-handlini^ junction to 
impro\e its own warehousing opera- 
tions; Corning Glass, which has a 
manufacturing unit designed to meet 
customers emergenev needs, analv/ed 
bcst-in-class hospital emergenev 
wards to understand how to org.inize 
teams tor crisis work, 

■ investments in education are 

minuscule relative to recurrent costs 
and relative to investments in 

private sector industries and other 
public sectors, , See Figure 1.5 on 
page 2I. I The investments which .ire 
made are quite ineitective m terms of 
improv ing mdustrv -w ide practices. 

Posiftve inrnjtivrs tc supply anJ ticuuvul 
knowledge aheut letter practice are missing. 
Comparisons to the incentives m the 
health sector are revealing and sobering. 
In health, the societv and patients reveal 
unbounded expectations ior — and 
confidence m — medical RA.I), ax 
evidenced bv continued higher funding 
levels for the National Institutes of 
Health and for various "w.irs” t^i. dread 
diseases. 



The professional and financial 
rewards ior medical innovation are m.iny 
and potent, including Nobel Prizes, 
prestigious professorships, .ind finan- 
ciallv attractive patents. The costs of 
innovations, unless designated experi- 
mental, are covered bv third partv 
payments .insurance;, providing incen- 
tives for hospitals to purchase new 
technologies and fueling a competitive 
dvnamic that acts to diffuse innovations 
through medical institutions. Doctors 
have incentives to seek out new knowl- 
edge. Although it works crudely, their 
pav^ system rewards knowledge and skill, 
and stav’ing up to date helps doctors 
reduce their vulnerability to financial 
loss through legal suits tor negligent 
practice. And pre-service and in-service 
medical training programs have incen- 
tives to incorporate new know ledge into 
the teaching curriculum. Since leading 
researchers and specialists staff the 
acadenv.c medical centers, best practices 
quickh’ become incorporated into 
current definitions ot acceptable medi- 
cal training, and doctors’ demand tor 
up-to-date knowledge encourages 
continuous training that teaches best 
practice. 

Some incentives m health work too 
well T'.g.. every hospital buvs an MRI 
instead of pooling resources and use'; 
others, not well enough e.g., many 
doctors fail to keep up in their fields). 
However, they interlock to generate a 
relatively steady dnnand for and supply 
of new knowledge and better practice. 
The earlier analysis of factors that 
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combine to create schools that stav the 
same is an analysis o\ a sector v\ith weak 
or no demand tor knowledge and 
innovation. On the 
supply side, education 
has many ideas, but a 
weak technical base — in 
other words, not much 
ot a cunnilatne body oi 
tested and commonly 
■iccepted knowledge and 
practice. 

Schools structured to 
stay the same and low 
standards for innovations 
combine in a vicious circle to 
undercut the supply and 
demand for innovations. As 
the discussion ot 
teaching and learning 
show'cd. there are few 
incentives in schools to 
seek information about 
better practices. 

As damaging, then are virtually no 
quality controls on in ovations. The 
lack of standards undermines trust m 
educational R&D and therefore demand 
by teachers, parents, and funders for 
innovations, which in turn ultimately 
reduces supply. 

Although the sector certainly has 
some carefully evaluated and demonstra 
blv effective inno\ations. standards tor 
and assessments of innovations are 
generally very weak. As Carnine 199^ 
states; "In education, untested fads 
sweep through the profession, gaming 



authorit\’ by the number of schools 
using them, not b\’ proven gains in 
learning.... Educators need to establish a 
process that distin- 
guishes between 
claimed innovations 
and pro\en reforms. 

The education 
sector has no accepted 
norms or standards for 
evaluating innovations 
before they can be 
marketed, such as the 
counterparts of experi- 
mental trials in medi- 
cine. We have more 
standards for marketing 
hamburger than we do 
for introducing changes 
in the schools. The 
sector has no accepted 
expert judgment, as 
represented in the New 
England lournal of Medicine or the consen- 
sus development process of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and no 
analogue to the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration. It has no analogy to 
Scotland's Her Majest\ s Inspectorate 
of Schools, w hich pla\ s an important 
role in interpreting curricular standards, 
defining what constitutes good profes- 
sional practice, and building consensus 
about best practice. 

The cost oi the lack of standards 
and evaluations of educational innova- 
tions is incalcul.iblc. h results in a lack 
of confidence in the innovative process 
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' ' ■’ . ■ be tvv.eeii .claimed ■■ 
iphovati 6ns and proven ; 

: ■■.'■(Carrimp .1-99.3,.) 
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on the p.irt of t.wp.u ers, polievm.jkers. 
p.irents. teachers, students, and other 
customers, a f.ictor tliat proh. ,blv lu-lps 
to explain the lou n.itional l^&l) hudget 
in education and teachers .md parents 
resistance to change in the schools. 

Since field testing usuallv improves a 
product, the fact that educational 
mno\ations are not required to meet 
certain standards in field tri.ils prior to 
marketing ironicalh’ dooms m.m\' 
otherw ise potent lalh' good ideas once 
thev are implemented. The lack ot 
standards and evaluations o( innova- 
tions creates c\’nicism in those asked to 
integrate them into their practice — 
teachers and principals — and encour- 



.iges habits of ritualistic, pro forma 
responses to new practices. 

The Icno-tmn casitaltx e/ this dew n\A'ard 
spiral of weak demand, small supply, and 
virtually no quality controls is the technical base 
in the sector. Although the process is 
imperfect, the health sector steadily 
replaces less effective with better 
practices. Over time this process builds 
a cumulative and powerful knowledge 
base. We see no such process in the 
education sector. In its absence the 
sector periodicallv revives practices that 
were demonstrably inetfective in their 
earlier incarnations. Merit pay tor 
teachers is an example. 




The Bottom Ll ne: 



■ The adaptation and innovation subsystem is very undeveloped, a 

fact that helps explain why the system is not showing productivity _ : 

gains. 

■ Positive incentives to supply and demand knowledge about better 
practice are missing. 

■ ■ '■ -f,- , .. ' 

■ Schools structured to stay the same and low standards for Innova- 
tions combine in a vicious circle to undercut the supply and 

demand for innovations. ‘ ' 

■ The limited supply and unmonitored quality of innovations inter- 
act to dramatically slow the development of a cumulative knowl- 
edge base in the education system. 
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Other Functions of the 
K- 1 2 System 

Probl ems in tlic other tunccions ot 
the system — student placement, hiring 
and purch.ising, and maintenance — 
largely d crive Irom problems in the 
subsyst ems discussed earlier. Resolving 
probl ems in the earlier subsystems will 
facilitate solving problems in these 
three. 



Outplacement 

The outplacement function is 
analogous to the sales and marketing 
activity in companies. It ensures that 
customers outside of the school accept 
Its students. The willingness of indi- 
viduals or agencies outside of the 
system's boundaries to accept the 
system's product begins the feedback 
link that lets the system obtain new' 
inputs and continue organizational life. 
Even organizations that do not sell their 
products or services still depend on 
outside users, clients, or publics tor 
acceptance of what is produced. In the 
case of public schools, such groups 
include employers of graduates, institu- 
tions ot higher education, parents of 
students, and the larger taxpaying 
public in communities and states. 

This subsystem almost does not exist. 
Except tor higher education, there is 
virtually no feedback between the 
system and its customers. Schools are 
not set up to help their graduates enter 
markets other than postsecondarv 



education; they rarely understand 
markets other than the postsecondarv 
market; they have virtually no developed 
dialogue with their broader set of 
customers; and the measures that they 
have on the qualities of their graduates 
are primarily useful and intcrprctablc 
only to institutions ot higher education. 

This function is almost missing for 
several reasons. Schools do not den ve their 
revenues directly from their immediate customers 
and hence financial survival is not direct h tied 
to the satisfaction of clients. Since schools 
derive their financing primarily from 




locally-elected school boards and state 
legislatures, they tend to look “up" for 
signals about their perforniance. not 
out at their primary customers. 
However, governance bodies usually 
abdicate from leading a dialogue that 
produces a shared commitment to a few 
goals tor schools. Thus, the signals 
that they send back to the schools tend 
to be blurred, scrambled, and often 
conflicting. 
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The mittihcr cf the system 's eiistomers is 
Ltr^e, iviih they have diverse and eontlictm^ 
prejerenees that the system s governors have Jaded 
tc eonschdate and resolve. 

■ In terms oi cmplovors, iv istitu- 
tionali/A'd signals mtcrprct.iblc b\ the 
schools ilovs Irom cmplo\ crs back to 
tlic K- 1 2 schools except J.ita on 
emplovment trends. These data 
reflect supple as well as demand 
factors. 

B Schools do listen to their higher 
education customers. Selective 
higher education institutions have 
clear requirements. They want public 
schools to sort students and to set 
high standards tor those on the 
academic track. Thus, thev reinforce 
the existing system. SAT and ACT 
examination scores signal students 
and their parents about their likely 
admission chances. However, these 
examinations are dcliberateh' designed 
to be unrelated to anv specific cur- 
riculum and thus give K-I2 schools 
virtualh' no guidance on w hat areas 
under their control thev should 
improve. The requirements of open 
admissions institutions, such as 
eommunitv colleges, are much less 
clear; in fact, their open admissions 
policies reallv mean that thev will take 
anvone. 

■ Parents have a bewildering arrav ol 
requirements: custodial care; entrance 
to a prestigious university or college; 
equity of educational opportunities, 
or, more ex creme Iv, cqualitv of educa- 



tional outcomes; preparation tor a 
"job, ” a preference usually held with 
little parental understanding of 
changes in the economy that affect 
the level and tvpe of education that 
their child needs: acculturation to 
certain cultural traditions e.g,, 
Huropean, African, Hispanic, Asian, 
Americ.m Indi,m ; social .ictmties, 
such as dances; active sports pro- 
grams w ith w mnmg teams; moral 
development, "moral" being defined 
m various wavs, depending on the 
nature of the parents’ moral views; 
"discipline* — learning to stay in 
bounds and to take orders; the 
development of the innovative, 
curious, humanist individual. The 
list could be longer, and it certainly 
gets worse when vve recognize that 
different parents want different 
combinations of these objectives. 

■ We know little .ibout w hat students, 
as opposed to their parents, want, 
reflecting our general lack of know l- 
edge of customers* preferences, the 
prevailing view of students as passive 
vessels into which learning is poured 
and thus without needs and prefer- 
ences, and the view th;it students’ 
preferences arc often not in their own 
"best interests" and thus do not need 
to be elicited. 

■ The community/ taxpayers group has 
an amorphous mix of requirements: 
social control — keep the kids off the 
street; preparing productive contribu- 
tors to the economy; socializing the 
young as law-abiding and participa- 
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torv citizens; and maintaining the 
social hierarcliv. This group is 
gcncrallv apathetic about the schools. 
bareU' participating in local school 
board elections and thus leaving the 
held open to well-organized minori- 
ties who can usuallv capture the 



school board. The beliefs ot the 
general public about the schools are 
relacivelv unditferentiated and shaped 
more b\' their general social and tiscal 
vieu's than b\' anv realities ot the 
commumt\' s schools. 



Th E BoTtOM 1.1 NE 




■ .. This subsystem almost does not exist. Except for higher education, 
there is virtually no feedback between the system and its customers. 

I aa Schools do not derive their revenues directly from their immediate 
customers and hence financial survival is not directly tied to the 
^^satisfaction of these clients. 

Th'^jnum^ of the system's customers is large, and they have 
^;.^^^-diyerse and conflicting preferences chat its governors have failed to 
^^feprisolidate and resolve. 



Hiring and Purchasing 

The hiring and purchasing function 
recruits students, teachers, administra- 
tors. and support staff; purchases or 
I obtains curricula, textbooks, teacher 
guides, workbooks, supnltes. and 
equipment laboratory, gymnasium, 
playground i vehicles, co mputers^; and 
purchases or constructs school build- 
mgs. 

There are three major problems 
with this subsvstem. 

The productivity chain i inpuls- 
transtorm.uion-mitputs starts w ith 
this subsystem. However, reflecting the 



fact that the svstem as a whole does not 
focus on continuous improvement. 
purchasing and hiring criteria do not support a 
productivity focus. Many input decisions 
are made, not on the basis of the most 
effective use of resources relative to 
outcomes, but on fairh’ mechanical 
criteria, such as studcnt/tcacher ratios, 
or on political grounds, such as those 
that affect textbook selection in manv 
states. 

The criteria used m hiring and purchasing 
reflect low standards. The low 
crcdcntialing standards for new teachers 
impose the most extensive damage on 
the svstem. In most states those who 
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w.int to coach have to pass an oxamina- 
tion tli.u IS no more tlian an ad\ancoJ 
basic skills tost, a tost ol por{unctor\ 
proiossional knou lodge in fields such as 



''Many input decisions are made^ 
not on the basis of the most effec- 
tive use of resources relative to 
outcomes, but on fairly 
mechanical criteria, such as 
student/teacher ratios, or on 
political grounds.. 




child development and pedagogy, and a 
rest of subject matter knowledge. It is a 
paper and pencil, multiple choice, 
machine-readable examination without a 
pertormance-based component. This 
examination screens out the hopelessly 
incompetent; it does not select m the 
truly competent. As damaging, these 
rests define acceptable training for the 
profession. Poor teacher preparation, 
usually laid at the door of schools of 
education, is properly attributed to the 
education s\ stem itself and the stan- 
dards that it sets to enter the profes- 
sion. 

VVell-trainod teachers are ke\ to 
conlinuouslv improving schools. 11 
policymakers and the public trust the 
credcntialing standards, they will be 
more willing to give schools the au- 



ionom\’ and discretion that thov need to 
impro\e their performance. Kowovor. as 
we have already soon m assessments of 
Site-based manavzoment, autonoiiu' is 
not sufficient. Teachers must have the 
technical knowledge to be .iblo to make 
effective use of discretion. 

The standards for textbook selec- 
tion vary from state to state, but 
selection often occurs b\' committee. 
Although the textbook publishing 
industr\' is often blamed for fragmented 
and unchallenging texts, they, like 
schools of education, are responding to 
signals from the education system itself. 
Fragmented and bland ("inoffensive ) 
texts reflect committee processes — 
multiple agendas and conflicting values. 

The criteria by which inputs are selected are 
often not aligned with each other ‘V\lign- 
ment" refers to a consistency of the 
standards bv \\hich different inputs arc 
selected. Thus, curricular frameworks, 
textbooks, assessments, teacher 
credentialing standards, and criteria for 
selecting administrators should align 
with or reinforce one another. However, 
assessments arc often out of line with 
curricular frameworks; credentialing 
standards do not seem to connect with 
much of anything; and the basis for 
selecting administrators tends to he 
managerial, not educational, expertise. 
Alignment problems reflect failures in 
goal-serting. 
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H Although the productivity chain (inputs-transformation-outputs) 
starts with the hiring and purchasing subsystem, purchasing and 
hiring criteria do nor support a productivity focus, 

■ The criteria used reflect low standards, the low credentialling 

standards for nev/ teachers imposing the most extensive damage on 
the system. 

U The criteria by which irputs are selected are often not aligned with 
each ocher. 



Maintenance 

Maintenance functions arc inher- 
ently conservative in that their purpose 
is CO keep the organization going as it 
IS. This function deals with physical 
plant, vehicles, grounds, and equipment; 
disbursement oi supplies; personnel 
functions — such as promotion and 
compensation; and keeping track of 
accounts receivable and payable. Like all 
organizational functions, maintenance 
has its own characteristic dynamic that 
it tends to pursue beyond the point of 
maximum advantage for the system as a 
whole. Maintenance of a reasonably 
steady state often seems to be carried to 
the point of organizational rigidity, 
unnecessary policies and procedures 
being imposed in the name of control 
and stability. In fact, maintenance units 
arc chronic problems in both private 
and public sector organizations. 



Horror stories abound about trying 
to get schools repaired, bills paid, or 
teachers transferred, especially in urban 
school districts. However, there are few 
good analyses of this function, and 
reliable generalizations are not possible. 
What IS clear is that this function 
enforces or sets conditions that help 
create and maintain schools that "stay 
the same.” Changing these conditions 
requires changes in the governance and 
manage’ ent functions and in manage- 
ment-union relationships. 

The maintenance subsystem does not alt^n 
the professional development of teachers with 
evidence of improved teaching performance. 

De facto professional development is 
usually a ritual means to salary in- 
creases. without requiring that the 
training be connected to improved 
teaching performance or using training 
strategically to support continuous 
improvement at the school level. 
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It sets classroom twci total work hours for 
teachers that prccludt the level of daily prepara- 
tion, student feedback, collegial coordination, and 
professional learning required by teachers to 
main tain and improve their pe forma nee. 

It relies heavily on the less effective means of 
mot ivti ting the adults in the system: legal 
compliance, which includes a fear of punishment 
tor infractions, and extrinsic rewards, which 
include pay, promotion, and praise. Rules and 
regulations arc somewhat cHccrivc in 
setting performance standards, but even 
under these circumstances the allowable 
minimum tends to become the maxi- 
mum level of performance. If the 
motivational base for pertormance is 
compliance with a rule, there is no 
motivation to exceed that requirement, 
rendering rules and regulations notori- 
ouslv ineffective in motivating the kinds 
of spontaneous, cooperative, and 
inventive behaviors that go bevond job 
descriptions but do much to increase 
organizational success. 



“It [maintinancs] relies heavily ^ 
on the less effective means of " 
motivating the adults in the 
system: legal compliance, which 
includes a fear of punishment for 
infractions, and extrinsic rewards, 
which include pay, promotion^ 



'tratse , ' 



The teacher unions reinforce the 
use of these less effective ways of 
motivating educators. Th.e unions were 
established to protect teachers from 
common management abuses and to 
allow for collecti\e bargaining. Today, 
although national and state bodies .are 
often supportive of and eloquent on the 
need for change and continuous im- 
provement 111 order to vield better 
results and maintain funding, many rank 
and file members and building level 
"shop stew-ards" are still operating in 
traditional modes. They encourage 
their representatives to operate like old 
industrial unions that protected senior- 
ity. discouraged collaboration with 
governors and managers, and placed a 
liigher priority on political action than 
on improving results. 

The prevailing pattern of management 
top-down control) and many local branches of 
the teacher unions make it almost impossible for 
this subsystem to use the most effective motivator: 
intrinsic rewards. Teaching can offer 
intrinsic gratification from seeing 
children learn, opportunities for origi- 
nality, role elaboration, initiative, the 
use of judgment and discretion, and 
service to others. Howev'^r. the role of 
teacher is heavily circumscribed and 
routmi/ed. as indicated b\ phrases like 
“teacher proof.’* The standard pattern 
for managing schools will have to 
change before the maintenance lunction 
can create the conditions that the 
intrinsic rewards of teaching require. 
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The maintenance subsystem does not align the professional develop- 
ment of teachers with evidence of improved teaching performance. 

It sets classroom and total work hours tor teachers that constrain 
daily opportunities for professional improvement. 

It relies heavily on legal compliance and extrinsic reward for moti- 
vating the adults in the system, motivators that are less effective. 

Top-down management and many local branches of the teacher 
unions make it almost impossible for this subsystem to use the 
most effective motivator: intrinsic rew'ards. 



Basic Findings 

The analvsis looked lor characteris- 
tics ot a productive education system: 
focus, alignment of functions around 
the tocus. internal adaptation to correct 
pertormance shorttalls. adaptation to 
changes in cxtern.il recjuircments. 
continuous improvement proccsscss. 
and incentives that encourage these 
hallmarks ol productne svstems. 

It found: 

■ a filled governance subs vs t cm and 
therefore l.uleJ tocus: 

m a management subsvstem unable to 
align luncrions around a tocus 
because that tocus \\as missing; 

O a tmanemg sub7»v>tcm using tnoiK\ 
mcchamcalh. iu>t to encourage 
product IX Its improvements; 



a teaching and learning subsystem 
structured for continuity rather chan 
continuous improvement; 

an outplacement subsystem that 
virtually did not exist, leaving the 
system without tccback on changes m 
external requirements: and 

I a seriously undeveloped adaptation/ 
innovation subsystem, undermining 
the system's ability to adapt internally 
or to continuously improve. 
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Part IV: Priorities for Improving 
K- 1 2 Productivity 



The rool causes ol man\‘ ot the 
problems in American education he m 
tliesc I unctions; ^o\ernance. manage- 
ment. and finance; teaching and learn- 
ing; and adaptation and innovation. 
Problems m hiring and purchasing, 
maintenance, and outplacement seem 
largely derivative of problems m tliese 
other functions. 

This section describes a connected 
set ot changes, targeted on the most 
compromised functions 'd the educa- 
tion system. Because these junctions 
are interconnected in multiple ways and 
affect ocher svstem functions, changing 
all three is ncccssarv for improving the 
productivitv ol the svstem. There 
should be no illusion that changing onlv 
one — or one onlv a little bit — will mak'^ 
much diflcrcncc. Thii docs not mean 
that all three have to be ch.mged simul- 
taneouslv. Some sequencing is advis- 
able. 1 T”) v^ c c r, there h^s to he a ehangt 
j/n7/e.fr that includes the set ot changes. 

The Consoinum makes >i.\ recom- 
mendations. 1 he first five ati a set \ocws 
on dtreetten tor the svstem’s actors. 
meentivts for them t(> t<dlov\ that dircc^ 
tion. and the atttencmx and stronger 
teehttieeti hetse ncccssarv to respond cllec- 
iivcU to mcenuves. In other words, 
tliev address tin insnrutmnal arrange- 
ments required to: 



■ del me ^^oals tor t!ic svstem s actors; 

■ motivate them to achieve them; and 

■I ^i\e them the tools — tlic technical 
knowledge .md freedom of action — 
thev need to achieve them. 

The sixth recommendation ad- 
dresses all of us in our individual 
communities. It defines the roles that 
we have to play to support these 
changes at the local level. 




I. Rcncgociarc the governance and 
nvanagetnent contract* 



2* Ejttcnd accountability of schools 
for student learning to account- 
ability of major functions of the 
system* 

3. Use the education financing sys- 
tem to improve educational pro- 
ducrivity. 

4« Create the conditions that let 
schools Icam. 

5. Set up quality controls for inno- 
vations and develop meclumisms 
for legitimating better practices. 

I 6. Make a contract among ourselves 
i for the next generation. 

i 
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This sovTiion tun spec i lie 

rccommcnd.uions or implcmciuation 
su^^ostions. Th»‘ cn' «sioncd changes arc 
sui iicicntlv { undaniciital and intcrcon- 
nccrcd that substantial dcb.itc and 
technical anak sis arc rcc|uiicd prior to 
developing act ion plans. FIutc is no 
idea here that lias not been tried in 
other countries, otlier industries, or 




other occupations. Some ideas arc 
alrcad\* bcin^ tried in some states and 
some scliools. Ho\\c\er. education in 
this country goes on under man\‘ 
conditions, and broad ideas have to be 
conh^ured to work under those condi- 
tions. All changes should conform to 
standards of cf Icctivcness. This implies 
continuous learning: trials, iiieasurc- 
ment. anah sis. .ind redesign. 

1 . Renegotiate The 
Governance And 
Management Contract 

.Absent marked improvement m 
goabsemng and standard-setting tor 
the S', stem, el forts to impro\e oiher 



lunccions of the s\scem uill not h.ue 
much eliect. The absence of stable and 
limited goals disables the s\ stem s 
abilities to set performance stand.irds. 
to assess its perlormance. .md to take 
correctne .letions ulien performance 
tails below stand, "d. the reason being 
that all ol these actixities recjuire a 
target, ['.iiled goals .ne .ilso .1 source ol 
met t iciencies in ihe otIuT hmciums. in 
that there is nothing stable or suffi 
cientU' limited around which their 
operations c.in be aligni d. 

Hov\cvcr. approaclimg the problem 
of goals and standards b\ tr\ing to 
establish limited and stable goals at 
national or subnational levels may be 
doomed tor the ver\‘ reason that goal 
chaos exists in the first place. For 
decades Americans sought identic\' as 
“Americans .md subscribed at least to 
the mvthologv of common interests. 

The ci'mcept of the common school’ 
represented this social agreement. For a 
number of reasons common identity. 
\alues. and interests — or the mytholog\* 
of common interests — are gi\ mg way to 
specialized values, interests, and identi- 
ties. T!tc deepening polit ici/ation <’>1 
the schools, as indicated by conflicts 
over values, reflects this more sweeping 
sv^cial attempt to exert diversity and 
speciali/^ed identitv. V\‘c are simulta- 
neously becoming more international 
.md inore p.iroelii.il and tribal. 

This larger problem cannot be 
solves! withm the education sector. 

Mow ever, it warns us tiui using goals to 
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tical Willi till' s\stnn s iimI .iiiiJ iJ^'siruc- 
tivc ^<ul cli.ios m.iv not work.’ 

For tki puhlii k ii sxsttm, tki Censer- 
tmin rci\ mcniis that nn iiPrcniirnt he struck 
thiU eschiViocs tUitcncnix ter lU'ceuntiihility 
Aiitononn rcU r^ to tlu* nuteiietnx cf 
suppliers te stti rt sikects. s u b j o r t to state 
liLcnsin^ rctjmremeni s aiul possibU' to 
pertorni.uice contracts wiih the 
comnumitN s ocluc.uional agents; the 
tiutononiY cf suppliers te niiuui^e sekee/s. 
e.\ccpt I'or issues such as eontliets ol 
interest, eqiiitv. or economies ol scale 
that are better managed at levels above 
the individual school; and the iiutcncuiy 
of custemers to choose schools. 

Autonomv k^r suppliers ot public 
schooling and their customers should 
reduce the lethal politics that now' 
surround schooling. Consensus has 
evaporated, hut in special wa\’s. There 
IS apparentb overwhelming agreement 
about the basic purposes ot education 
and the core subjects that schools 
should teach. Consensus has disinte- 
grated around social values, such as 
discipline, dress, praver. se.xuahty, and 
the value and role ot the l.imilv. The 
most divisive and destructive politics in 
education reva^lve around these issues. 
Autonomv lor the suppliers .md cus- 
tomers ot public education lets families 
with particular v.ilues select schools 
which reflect those values. 



“For the public K-ii systeml thF 
Consortium recommends^thal*^d^. 
apreement be struck that exch 

o - , 





Acccuiitiibihtx refers to the responsi- 
bihtv, assumed in e.xchange tor au- 
tonomv. tor the school to meet estab- 
lished performance criteria that reflect 
the interests ot three levels ot the 
societv: the com muni tv. the state, and 
the nation. Failing to meet its perfor- 
mance responsibilities should have 
consequences in the form of the revoca- 
tion of its state license and, if it is 
operating under a performance contract 
with a local school board, in the cancel- 
lation of its contract. 



In other words, the point is to: 

■ use accountabilitv mechanisms to 
assure that schools meet standards 
for which there is substantial consen- 
sus (high standards of learning m the 
foundation subjects ; and 

■ use autonomv tor suppliers and 
customers to avoid conflicts where we 
have little c<'»nscnsus. Autonomv for 
suppliers and families gives voice to 
subgroup preferences, m that lamilies 
can select schools with v.ilues consis- 
tent with their own. 



StMnr lifi.iJv iruvl U» '.nit. nrn. « i( 1, f, nut f i 

rK ( tor I l Ommu,' I Vn tln'sc cll*'rf' i»n,i !•' lu\»' rnumi'if 

Ctuls jn.t V u*iio to AK pi’ftorm.inii* I or iMjrtiplc lVnnu i\jni4 V5 
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Autonomy of Suppliers 
TO Start Schools 

The tax-supported, public svstc'm is 
alrcad\- moving m this direction. Home 
schooling is growing, as arc charter 
schools. As of Janu.ir\' I >4 

charter schools had been appro\cd in 
nine ot the eleven states u ith charter 
school laws. 85 being new schools and 
49 conversions ol* existing schools. In 
1995 an additional 14 states may 
consider charter school legislation. 

Earlv data on charter schools reveal 
diverse and innovative instructional 
programs, such as teaching multiple 
subjects in the context of a common 
theme (citizenship, for example); multi- 
age grouping of students: or a locus on 
specilic subjects, such as the arts or 
sciences (U.S. General Accounting 
O f 1 i c e . Chti rter Schools, 1995 . 

Since taxpaver dollars finance 
charter, as well as traditional, schools, 
how st.ite licensing requirements for 
chartering a school are designed is kev 
to the integrity of public education. 
Aside from issues of health and safetv. 
requirements must he consistent with 
the U.S. Constitution and Supreme 
Court rulings in terms of the separation 
of church and state. 

Autonomy of Suppliers 
TO Manage Schools 

If schools arc to be held accountable 
for their performance, schools should 
have that level of management aii- 
cunomy required to meet performance 



standards. School-level autonomv, in 
the form of site-based management, is 
increasmglv used in the states. Site- 
based management arrangements vary in 
terms of the autonom\‘ that schools 
have over the organization of instruc- 
tion: planning and structure: the hiring 
and firing of staff: and allocation of 
resources to the school and within the 
school. Tor c.vample. some charter 
schools operate as legally independent 
entities, such as nonprofit corporations 
or teacher-owned cooperatives. Others 
operate with no more autonomy than 
manv traditional public schools. 

Technical analyses and experimenta- 
tion w^ill help determine which decisions 
should be allocated to the school and 
which retained at higher levels. Experi- 
ence in other countries, such as the 
United Kingdom, .diows that certain 
decisions should not be delegated to the 
school level. These include decisions 
that entail conflicts of interest, such as 
the decision to close a school; econo- 
mies of scale, such .is the funding of 
cosclv laboratories better shared among 
adjacent schools; or the assurance of 
equity, usually poorlv handled at school 
and local levels. 

Autonomy of Customers 
TO Choose Schools 

Of the total students enrolled in 
grades ^-12 in either public or private 
schools m 199T 81 percent were 
enrolled in assigned |:^ublte schools. 1 1 
percent in public schools that thcif 
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families liaJ chosen, and S percent in 
private schools ^ U.S. Department ot 
Education, National Center for Hduca- 
tion Statistics. ducat ion Policv Issues: 
Statistical Perspectives, Table I . p. i , Mav 
1995 ;. 

Ot those who chose their child s 
school in I99C the three primarv 
reasons for public school p.icents were a 
better academic environment, special 
academic courses, and convenience. 
Almost U) percent of poorer parents 
chose on grounds of convenience, versus 
16 percent of wealthier parents (D.S. 
Department ot Education. National 
Center for Education Statistics, Educa- 
tion Policy Issues: Statistical Perspectives, p.2. 
Mav 1995;. The fact that parents 
differ in their value preferences means 
that parental choice does not necessarily 
protect community, state, and national 
interests in vvell-educat*'d graduates. 
Whatever the basis ior parental choice, 
buyers also need regular and objects e 
measurement of the variables of concern 
to them, a requirement now poorly met. 

Accountability to Community, 

State, and National Performance 
Standards 

Education is one of the goods and 
set VICOS for which we. as a society, care 
about consumer'*’ choices because of the 



civic, economic, and other implications 
of those choices. Accordingly, most 
state constitutions have equity clauses 
in their education laws. A democracy 
depends on an informed and educated 
electorate, and education increases the 
health status lAVorld Bank, 1993} and 
economic growth of a society. 

It is generalK' accep^ted that commu- 
nities and states have an interest in well- 
educated graduates. The national 
interest is more controversial, partly 
because national, as opposed to federal, 
ways of protecting it have not been w'ell 
defined. The Consortium argues that 
the nation, not just the states and local 
communities, has an interest in account- 
ability. The effects of a w-eak education 
transcend state boundaries. Companies 
need workers with more skills,"^ dispari- 
ties in wealth becoming increasingly 
related to disparities in education. 

Those states with weak education 
systems contribute less to the country s 
economy and leave the young, w'ho often 
migrate to other states, less able to 
accommodate economic change, more 
apt to need government assistance, and 
less apt to form stable families. Re- 
sponsible CIVIC participation requires the 
ability to follow complex issues: trade 
treaties, environment versus gfow'th 
debates, health reform, or the redefini- 
tion ol America’s international military 



* The ihilt ff*>m rtusi U* pfoJuctiun. the intc'^njiioruiizjlion the economv jnd the role ol tfjdr 

in the \ ^S eeonomv jI! dm ? up >kill rei^uirrmcntii hof rtimple. heiween I 4nd I the sum of the 
t^luc of tf^de imports etiH.ris as a pef^vm of the igross nitioiul product invrejscd from ibout 9 to ^bout 
pfrrem More trade mans more products 4nd services th^t hjve to meet the etjctmg requirements ol 
mteri'Jtinn^l v uUotner 
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roll'. l\)orl\ t'diic.iU’J \ (Ults ,jl { tvt tlu* 
ol t)ur policiLMl Ji’b.itL’ our 
national, a.s ucll as >tatc anJ loj.il, 
loadcr^liip. 



“There are two basic 
accountability mechanisms .... 
One is learning assessments for 
different grades . . . The other is a 
national examination that has to 
be passed in order to graduate 
from high school. Although 
national in scope, these mecha- 
-Itmisms should not be federal ” 



-"1 



Accountabilitv nu'clianisms \Mtli 
conscLjiR'nccs protect comimmitv. state, 
national, and customer interests. The 
publication ol inlormation about school 
pcrlormance that is reL|uired lor ac- 
coLintabilitv provides families with the 
basis for informed choice. Cjoals still 
have to be defined in order to design 
proper accountabilitv me.isures. entail - 
invi substantial political work. .\Ithouv:li 
the main national interest lies in stu- 
deius performances on the core sub- 
jects used in economic and ci\ic life. 
States and communities will liave 
additional ^oals for winch the\ uil! 
want to hold sclumls acci>untable — tor 
example, their dropout and pushout 
rates, Thus, problems of consistenev 
and limits amnn^ commumtv state, ,md 



n.ilional coals will emerce and will have 
to be worked out. However, once this 
poliuca! work is CL)mpleted, the goals 
should be less vulnerable io mstabilitv 
and multiplication because thev are 
stabilized and embedded in tlie mea- 
sures. 

There are twD basic accountabilitv 
mechanisms ih.it pit^tect the national 
interest in .i vv ell-educated citi/enrv. 

One IS learning .issessments for dilfer- 
enc grades, a process that alreadv occurs, 
although too sporadicallv. through the 
National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. The otlier is a natiomil 
examination that has to be passed in 
order to graduate from high school. 
Althougli national in scope, these 
mechanisms should not he federal. 
Assessments and examinations should 
be constructed bv autonomous n.uional 
bodies that include teaehers. subject 
matter specialists, and testing experts. 

To help schools prepare their 
students to meet learning standards, 
content and performance standards for 
particular fields should be available. 
Their use bv states and schools should 
he voluntary. Starting w ith the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers i>f Math- 
ematics. prolessK>nal organizations in 
most of the major curricular areas have 
acted on their own initiative to draw up 
tlu’se standards. Thev have done so out 
ol a growing concern lor professional- 
ism and a recognition that societal 
forces such as the emergence of a global 
economv are changing the knowledge 
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.ind skills llvit stiuK’iUs lU'Cu. rlu'so 
frameworks do not eoncam the content 
specificicv common to national cur- 
ricula in other countries or to the 
curricula ol some states. They leave 
substanti.il ro<.>ni tor st.ue and loc.i! 
interpretation. 

Accoiiiu.ibilitv mechanisms have to 
have teeth. Some states work with 
'bankruptc\ procedures. The applua- 
tion ot such procedures should be 
preceded b\' the use ot swat teams ot 
technical e.xperts to help schools m 
trouble long betorc the situation 
reaches that ot bankruptcy. Other 
possibilities now being considered 
include carefully specified pertormance 
contracts betv\ccn schools and school 
boards, with explicit agreements about 
the grounds tor closure ot the school. 

Several [luropean nations, such as 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands. 
Sweden, and New Zealand, pursue 
forms of this kind of governance and 
management contract. Their experi- 
ences should be used in an analysis ot 
the costs and benctits ot specitic 
alternatives. ~l he Netherlands gnes 
substantial freedom to form schools, 
but anv school tormed must use one ol 
three curricular plans Catholic. Protes- 
tant. or luimamst and is lu'ld account- 
able for Its students* performance on 
national examin.uions. Recognizing 
that auivmonn wiilu)ui ,iccountabilit\‘ 
leaves the nation and community 
without an\ means of assuring qualitv. 
virtualK all u>imtru's ha\e examination'*. 
These are icachcf-set and teacher- 



marked. some being national and some 
province- or state-level exaniinations. 
Counirios varv m bou the\' entorce a 
school’s responsibihiv to meet national 
standards. The United Kingdom has 
upgraded its inspection s\stem, initial 
and m- service teacher tr.nnmg. and 
training ol head teachers to increase the 
chances th.it scliools can meet their 
performance responsibilities. The 
Scottish experience suggests that 
"enforcement" is more protitable it it 
consists ot tre».]uent teedbnek on pertor- 
mance and earl\‘ technical intervention 
in response to problems. Each school 
reports its examination scores annually 
to the regional authorities, making 
performance problems visible early and 
allowing the regional authorities to 
intervene with technical help c|uicklv. 
Although everv school is also inspected 
every five vears h\’ Her Majesty s 
Inspectorate of Schools, experience 
shows that it a school fails an inspec- 
tion, It IS too late. The school will 
already be m virtual receivership. 

Renegotiating the governance and 
management contract tor the public 
schools will affect the current distribu- 
tion of povxer between levels ot govern- 
ment and between the legislative and 
executive branches at eac h level. Oe 
pending on the details ul the contract. 

It can redistribute power to the broad 
society to lorm schools, h gives much 
more autonomy to scliools. The role of 
local school boards becomes unclear, 
although the idea of contracts between 
individual schools and the school board 
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“Accountability mechanisms have 
to have teeth. Some states work 
with ‘bankruptcy’ procedures. 

. . . Other possibilities now being 
considered include carefidly 
specified performance contracts 
between schools and school boards, 
with explicit agreements about the 
grounds for closure of the school. ” 




would detinc a clear role. In anticipa- 
tion that rci^ulations and mandates will 
be considerably curtailed, the district 
ottice can be considerabU' dow nsized, 
handling certain tunctions for reasons 
of economies of scale or conflicts of 
interest. The district ottice also com- 
petes with outside suppliers m provid- 
ing certain services that autonomous 
schools purchase. Under tins scenario, 
the state becomes important in several 
wavs: licensing schools, tinancmg them, 
and, depending on how termination 
grounds are worked out, revoking 
licenses on evidence ot the tailurc to 
meet national and other st.mdards. The 
state or .i version ol district central 
ollices mav plav the role ot c<Mitmuous 
peiloi inance monitoring and techni- 
cal assist.ince to tlic scliooN like the 
Scottish region,.! .uitlioniies. 

The federal level h.is .i mined but 
critical, foie. It facilitates the consen- 
sus-building required lor national goal- 



setting. standard-semrig, and their 
embodiment m national assessments 

I and examin.mons, but works throiigli 

1 

i autonomous or semi-autonomous 
j national bodies that include teachers. It 
; finances tlie operations of these bodies. 

i 

j 2. Extend Accountability 
! For Schools to 

Accountability for the 
Major Functions of the 
System 

Schools arc held accountable for 
student learning b\’ means of assess- 
ments and c.xaminations in selected 
subjects. However, it should now be 
clear that other subsystems powerfully 
affect the capacities of schools to meet 
their obligations. Thus, the principle of 
.iccountabiht V should be extended to 
other major functions ol the svstem. 
Implementing this principle requires 
deciding which activities of each major 
function most affect svstem improve- 
ment and developing measures inexpen- 
sive enough to allow frequent measure- 
ment. For example, an annual assess- 
ment of governance might include 
measures of whetlier the governors have 
increased or decreased the locus in the 
svstcni. as indicated by the number of 
new regulations thev have passed, the 
number ol old ones thev have rescinded, 
and the number ol mandates onlv 
penpherallv related to learning thev 
have imposed on the schools. 
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Those nuMsurcs should h.uo two 
purpo''Os. OiU‘ IS ii'> help thcfso respon- 
sible lor the .ictivitv improve b\ seeing 
how thev .ire perlormmg rel.uive to 
eertain st.ind.irds. Another purpose is 
to cre.ue benchm.irks lor the s\stem .it 
n.uion.iL si.iie. ev'Mnmunitv. .ind sehool 
le\els. 1 lie Oi g.ini/.uion lor L:conomic 
C o-opei .uion anJ De\elopinent 
OliCD h.is eriMted eJue.ition indie.i- 
tors l.JiitiUicn at d CLuicc lor n.uions- — 
lor cx.imple, .1 ine.isure ol mter-n.Uion 
Jitf'crenees in the r.itios ot te.iching to 
non-te.ichmg st.ilh There is substantul 
e\idcnce th.u national policvmakers in 
tlie OECD eoLintnes compare or 
"benchmark the etticiency and ettec- 
civencss ot tlieir particular system 
against chat ot other countries. An 
analogue to this international system is 
a U.S. s\ stem, where the states are the 
units ol comparison, and a stace-le\el 
svstem. where schools or communicies 
.ire the units ol comparison. 

It IS not alwavs clear how actors 
responsible tor di He rent t unctions can 
be held accountable tor their pertor- 
m.ince. For ex.iniple. the go\ernors ttir 
the s\ stem are either elected or ap- 
pointed bv those who are elected. Thus, 
m theor\' the ballot box constitutes the 
accountabilitv mechanism. However. 



those who \ote in loc.il school board 
elections usu.ilK constitute tewer than 
ten percent ol the registered \ oters, and 
votes tor state and tederal legislators 
retlect .1 combination ol interests, 
educ.ition being oiiK (Mie. Indicators 
systems ai'e .1 si.irt. in that o\cr time 
thc\' begin to del me "responsible 
practice, elticient practice, and 
eltectne pr.ictice. thus slowlv chang- 
ing the standards to which ditto rent 
actors in the s\ stem hold themselves. 

3. Use the Education 
Financing System to 
Improve Educational 
Productivity 

In education, the relationships 
between inputs, processes that trans- 
form inputs, and outcomes v\hat are 
called “education production func- 
tions are not well understood.' This 
lack of know ledge remains a serious 
impediment to theelficicnt expenditure 
ot resources in w hat in 1 9^) ^-94 was a 
$28 5 billion public elementary and 
secondary education industry. It also 
prevents empiricallv-bascd estimates ot 
what IS recjuircd to ey]uah/e <'>pportuni- 
iics to learn among students Irom vastly 



Sinno rin.l ihn jrc pjilcrrud ril.tUoMships t j ualionjl iiuf ouUoim-> 

ih.u CAW McUl compir ibU- 4 . fnvv u* 4 chmi! MtiutionN I ht* inicTJOtons In twcon chc tcjvhcr, subicu 4nd 

sUjJcni Au' brlh ira lo iv so is to ufl.f no efncr^ii/^iions K.k h cduvMUon.ii siuntion m ihu^ 

..lioMn.r.mt. is f,»ndom 4 nJ nothing \s fo be If-irncd tfom c^prncn.rs c^cn tfom those 

«'t ot her t iM. hers I |ms \h'm srrtm unri^visihlc whenilu’ h .ttid Cilui 4tion sfOors ,ir«' . on^p.ife J It is hard 
to brlioe th.M tin mm er i. lions N i w rrn p.»ni‘nts hitilo^iiejl sv illnesses ^nd ^lirrnjtisf irrjimmts ,irr 

o i’nit I. itM ii S'. . tnnpies th^n ilu'se Ivt'Sfftt siuduits le imittc ss stems, le tiniMi^ proi>!ntis. 4fid tfJihin^ 
Mime\ir the hi^lih .otitnujes to itnprosc tis jhihts to unilefst.md jnd these micTJctums 
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dilloroiu honu's .mJ ».‘omimmii u*s. 
Umuiijt iIk’ r^'solunoii ol tiu' question io 
lJeolo^^\ .nK"l poutT 

fMistoru'.^lK . leu meciunes. ocIut 
tiian simple iiieemnes lor .Kidition.il 
spending, li.ue In'en ImiiU into st.ue ,iid 
lonmilas lor edueation. 1 low ever. .1 
linaneino svstem e.in be used nor onl\ 
lo prov ide lunds lor .1 puldie serviee but 
also to p!\)\ ide .ij^piopi i.iij. ineeiuives 
lor the relevant .letixs to strive lor 
desired ends. 



“Ftm ding formulas could be used 
to link a steady reduction in 
regulations and mandates to a 
reduction in non-teaching staff.” 




Designin^I such incentives requires 
technical expertise, but the objective 
would he to provide three tvpes ol 
incentives. One is to create incentives 
for school districts ultmi.uelv schools 
to keep their books m wavs tliat cl.inlv 
where the moiiev ev>es. The budccis id 
mam districts are not set up to relate 
costs to activities. I or ex.miple. when 
outside auditors tried to lielp New ^ork 
(dtv estimate special educ.uion and 
bilingual pro^r.im costs, tliev found that 
tlic Board ol [-.ducation vv.is usme 
i77dU)0 dll UTeiii ledger accounts 
track spending m its sS diviMons. 
bureaus, and oil ices and school 



districts Acu’ /cr/’ I unck y. .Xin^ust 
14 . I '^>44 . New 'tdrk (dtv is not 
unique. I lie problem is chat the cost 
accouncinc c.uc^ories ,it district !. vels 
are not organized to answer iiiiport.iiu 
[^rodiictivitv .ind pohev questions. 

.\ second tvpe ol incentive, possiblv 
in A franiework ol consortia ol st.ites 
.md the leder.il government th.it pool 
KS.n monies, would locus ih.e R6tL) 
commumtv on issues of productivitv. 
The objeenve would be to improve 
rcchnical knowledge about productivitv 
pavotfs to alternative inputs .md more 
productive wavs of using inputs, the 
results being used in the design of 
school fundinv^ fornuilas. [ or example, 
multi-media instruction, b.ised on what 
we know from the cognitive sciences 
about how people le.irn. promises to 
cre.ite .1 powerful le.irnmg environment. 
B\ defining; tlie role for tlie te.icher .is 
co.icli. It Uses the teacher lor non- 
routine — t.e.. higher value-added — 
work; it develops students' hic;lier order 
cognitive skills, badlv needed m todav s 
world; and it engages the students m 
learning, thus motivating them as co- 
producers ol tlieir own le.mimc- Id 
studies show that these results Iroin 
“hot house" experiments such as .it the 
[dalton Scliool in New dmk ( itv 
replicate more widelv. funding lornuilas 
can be designed to encourage schools to 
begin mcorpor.icmg these technologies. 

,\s another ev.imple. T.ible ^.2 
showed that the L relative to other 
countries, has at all levels of the educa* 
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lion.il .s\stom a .-lispropornonatcU \ m\zc 
sh.irc (.>1 non-tc.K'hin^ stall to tca^luMs. 
Clncn that cK*nuMUar\ anJ siConJar\ 
cJiuMtion accounts lor the majoritv ol 
the stafi in .ui\’ educational s\stem. the 
proh.ihilitics are hu^h that this high 
ratio ot non-teaching stall to teachers 
(or all levels applies to the K- 1 2 level. 

At the extreme, applving the Belgian 
percent ot non-teaching •'tall to the 
United States vv(.>uld h.ue rcduccsl the 
1^)92 U.S. non-teaching stall bv about 
40 percent, or one million slots. .\t the 
same time, the large non-teaching stall 
stems in laree measure Irom the number 
ot regulations and mandates hmded 
and Linliinded in U.S. education. 
l-Linding lormulas could be used to link 
.1 steadv reduction in regulations .ind 
mandates to a reduction in non-teaching 
stall. This strategv would nor onlv 
increase locus in the svstem. but .ilso 
iVee up resources tor other purposes. 

How these resources should be re- 
allocated a^Min depends on card til 
Studies ol productive uses. Reducing 
teachers' time m the classroom is a 
strong candidate, but onlv il carelul 
studies show' that teachers m countries 
with smaller instructional loads use the 
released time lor improving their 
practice. Another candidate is reducing 
student; teacher ratios. \1 though the 
I’v idence on class si/c is mi.xed. with 
some studies showing hnle vu im 
benelicial dleets v)f smaller class si/es 
on student learning, a recent analvsis 
based on carelul statistUMl modeling 
mduales that smaller class si/es cn- 



h.ince student le.irnmg I erguson and 
l.adsU lorthcommg . A random 

assignment e.xpermuiu t!ie STAR 
experiment in lennessee shows that 
children m earlv elementarv school 
.ichieve .it a sigmlicantlv higher level m 
classes of 1 S than thev do m classes ol 
2 5. The gains are even gre.uer lor poor, 
mi non tv children .\h>s teller, lorth- 
coming . 



A. . ”The surest way. to de^; troy.. 

. cooperation aild-^ therefore, \ . A 

. force'pedplc to compete for’ . 

; rewards or recognitiori or to rank . . 

■ .them ^aihst each, other; For. each ' : 
/person who wins,';. there arc rnahy.;' , ■ 
> others .who carry with them the 
. feeling .of having lost/^AT^ .f 

' "'Why incentiye. Plans Cannot • 

' -Work,*’ Harvard Business Review, . . 

. Septcmber-OctoBcr,' 19.93t^ . 



The third tvpc ol meentive is lor 
schools to improve, such .is programs 
alrcadv being tried m states such as 
South Carolina. Indiana, and Te.xas. 
These prv)g rains rew.ird the schools with 
the best performance, as tvpicallv 
measured bv gams in student test 
scores. Since the incentives are orga- 
nized around the these programs 

should encourage organi/.uions that 
learn; rewards organi/ed at the level ol 



so 
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iiuiividiMl to.K'licrb dctc.u this pLirpusc. 

I hcsc provirams r.usc problems. slkIi .is 
tlic inothodolo^KMl eh.illcn^e oi .le- 
eounting .icloc|u.uclv lor t!ie JiMcrciu 
socioeconomic b.ick^roLmds c>t the 
students. However, this is .i technic.il 
problem th.u c.in be solved with wh.it .ire 
c.illed '‘v.ilue-addcd ’ nuMsures ot 
.ichievement.' .\ more lLind.imem.il issue 
einer^^es trom the e.irlv rese.irch sitc- 
b.ised m.in.i^ement- 1 he technic.il b.ise 
tor improving is so weak or so poorlv 
Jissemin.ued th.u even schools th.u want 
to improve do not have reliable guidance 
on how to do so. Thus, incentives to 
improve mav not vield much until the 
techmcdl base improves. 

A . Create the Conditions 
That Let Schools Learn 

Renegotiating the governance and 
management contract is .i necessarv 
condition tor helping schools learn. 
changed contract would give schools tlie 
management discretion required to 
.idapt and innovate; it would set pertor- 
mance standards that would provide 
t.irgeis ttvr schools; and it wvuild s^t up 
accountabilitv assessments tliat should 
generate some performance pressure on 
scliools and tluis demand lor perlor- 
mance-enhancmg knowledge and 
strategies. 



Sever. il t.iccors produce scliools th.u 
le.irn to stav the s.ime .md suppress 
dem.md lor better practice, Clianging 
no one l.ictor will be sullicient to 
reverse this situation, .md most eh.inges 
.ire not soleK' w ithin the control ol ihe 
school. The objective is to make 
etteenve use ol renegotiated governance 
and m.inagement contracts. The\ 
provide the .uitonomv to ch.mge .md 
perlorm.ince pressure to change' ac- 
couiuabilitv . OtIuT changes are 
required to create conditions tor staff 
learning. 

■ Work u'lrlun the school lias to be 
reorganized to multiply professional 
interactions around improvement. 
Working in professional teams, rather 
than solo, is one obvious means. 1 lie 
importance of teams tor creating 
tliat le.irn underscores 
that pertorm.mce rewards should be 
tor the scliool or lor teams, not tor 
individual leaclicrs. Merit pa\ tor 
individual teachers undercuts team 
formation, .-\nother means is school 
clusters that create “learning cells'* 
tor teachers: these can be gcographi- 
callv CLintigLKHis schools or members 
ot reform networks, such as the 
CAialition ot Hssential Schools. Still 
atiotluT IS introducing benclim.irking 
into schools, inherentlv a team 



Schools shmiU he luJ^cd not in lemis «»| rhe >cou‘% tit choir viiulc-nis. btif racher in 

forms ol hnw muoh Icjminj^ lus born b\ tbe sclnH>l Sohmils »nh ^fuJonCs trom iho upper rtiidJIo 

djsvov ssill h^se hitfhor sooros bs wfuio ol i.irmis bj^k^rminJ .ilonc sJumK mill 'iimichU cho lonor 

m* likrK IoImio h^wt r .ocr^t’*' \ .i.t J o J rm-.iMjfo ItotJ'. is hose •iii.it.nC') Jo In’iccf 
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loi:iiscd on UvcUing .md 
mcorpor.uin^ bcsi pr.K'tu'o. 

ProU'SMonal nu».T.\».tioiis ri\|uirc 
tinu*. liu TcMsiii^ iIkiu 111. IV ivijuirc 
reducing tc.ulK'r.s iiistrucnoii.il tiiiu- — 

.It till* li’.ist, iii.ikiii^ iiiiicli moil* i*itecti\i* 
use ol te.iclicis' non-iiistruction.il tune. 
The instnictioii.ll liouis .is well .is tot.il 
working hours lor L'.S. ti.icliers .ire 
verv hi^h rel.iiive lo other mdustn.ili/ed 
countries. An objective time .mdit 
would reve.il the time currentlv av. ul.ible 
lor activities other th.in instruction. 
Kedueme; mstriiction.il hours is not 
onlv mmim.ilK under the control ot the 
school, even with budget discretion, but, 
because ol its potcnti.il budget iinplic.i- 
tions, requires .1 careful .inalvsis ot the 
conditions that have to be in place tor 
reduced instructional time and translate 
into skill enhancing interactions among 
teachers. How ever, if j/ulysrs siow that 
frwrr hours in the cliissroom enhance teachers 
practice, the costs almost certainly can he covered 
by reallocatmif resources from non-instructiona! 
staff to teaching staff. 

■ Clear and high standards lor teaching 
are .1 necess.irv condition. High 
standards tor teaching have multiple 
virtues. When used m credentialing 
exaniin.itions lor new entrants, thev 
signal e.xpccted perlormances m the 
protession. inlormaMon that schools 
ot education can use to structure 
their training programs and goals 
toward which student te.icliers c.m 
strive. (Tedentialmg standards are 
the most eHeeine w.n to improve the 
qualitv ol schools ol ^.lucalion. in 



that schools whose graduates cannot 
pass the e.s.imm.itions required to 
practice either improve or close their 
doors. W’hen used m bo.ird cert living 
e.\ am I nations lor e.xperienced teach- 
ers. hii^h standards cie.ue .1 merit 
basis lor p.u increases and promotion 
to positions such .is master teaclicr. 
rhev also give teachers who meet 
these siand.irds — .md the .ictmties m 
which thev cng.ige — much more 
crcdibihtv with the public. These 
activities include teaching, debates 
about mtroduemej innovations, and 
setting national and state c.\ ami na- 
tions and curricular trameworks. 



“Credentialin^ standards an the 
most ejffective way to improve the 
quality of schools of education, in 
that schools whose graduates 
cannot pass the examinations 
required to practice either improve 
or close their doors. ” 




However, their eontnbutinn to 
ercating schools tli.u learn lies in 
upgrading the technical knowledge, 
skills, and prolessional norms that 
practitioners bring to their practice and 
creating standards against which d.iilv 
perlorinancr is judged. In other words, 
thev can act as improvement goals lor 
UMchers m their dailv practice. I he 
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N.uion.u lor IVolcssK’ivil 

Si.mJ.irJs is n\o 11 iri 

^Ti Miinc iv iul\m^ * \ ,nn m,ii ions 

o[ f lu'si i’\ .iinm.mojr-^ .ii i- 

I 

mu\ I'l li' In' U>r 

v«*i lii \ in j !U\\ n’.ii lu'rs. In unu ilu' 

ini.jm"> t>l c .K'hmvi time tliCM' 

Ni.iiulirJ'. i/nti'Miu sN-niKi 
■ nli l ' k iMu n mJ ii i ui* [ ^ i • •• •*! u n i n : i 
rlu- prut ^ ‘ - ion. 

5. Set Up Quality 
Controls for Innovations 
AND Develop Mechanisms 
FOR Legitimating Better 
Practices 

ProdiKtiv It’, m .1 Sint or is stroni^l'. 
foLui'd to the strength ol fli.it seetor s 

li'v'h.nK m! S im'. Tl:e teehnn'.il m 
ediu-.mr.r. IN Oiuh vveik .niJ KuLn tin 
.■imuiLitUi' .iNNen’Mted *auIi 

rochnuMlK more robust ii'iHustrics. ^o 
issue seems to st.iv seitlfnf Flu' edin.p 
( ion seeior is lu.uiK polnn i/eJ in p.irt 
Inn'.iiisc so m.inv issues e.m onlv he 
decided on idei\lo^n .iL lun leelime.il, 

I he s\ sti in sullei '. t*oni too 

nnivh sv.Ktered .ind mun .ilu.itej eli.m 4 :e 
.ind TOO ifltle svstem.uie. w ell-eA mIu.Ui d 

nn^'- 

\ prior t\ lor inere.ism^ ’.n linie.il 
progress in ilie s» ;tor is esiAhlishti,,’. 

yi ;i Pisis h>r knn\’. me m Inm nev kno“-l' 
ed^e t?id pr.ietun s e ni he frusie.j ,md 
under p tut eofidif ions.' .itul 



fli .1 me. ms o( le ielnni: eonsensus uithm 
the piolesMon.il eomtnuiut\ nhout 
best pr,i.;nees mnli v p.iriieul.ir 
V 4 Mniit mils. 

I iiese steps .ire not sutlieient lor 
eie.itme a strong ieelime.il l>.ise. hut 
t lies' .ire I'rereomsiies to tether needed 
Steps, siivli .is Mihsi.mi i.ilU i.n re.ised 
le’.eis oi cs I > no esmvm . Mnn .itt nk 
the jusiili.ihle l.ieK oi .onlideiu'e m die 
miuH.itise proees^ on the I'Mit oi 
t.ivp.isers. p(dn’oii.ilsv rs. p.iiniiis. le.ieli- 
ers. ,ind students — ,i l.ietor flwt Iielps 
eA[>l.im the !oe. n.nioiul IL\[) huvl^et in 
edue.iiK'm .ind re.iehers .md parents 
re s I St. i nee to eli.mge m the schools. 

Ditlereiu iiKlustries. not |ust he.ihii. 
h.ne I. iced tlie M.ind.irds ,ind consensus 
problem, .mJ des.^nm^ eompar-ible 
mechanisms lor education should he 
h.ised on .in .mah. sis ol tlie e.spenences 
I't tliesc mdiistnes. f es.imple. the 
tiMiser.sus development j^roccss nl the 
Nation.il Institutes ot I lealili is but one 
n IV ol rc.iehinv; consensus withm the 
proiessuMMi e< ■p.inui'.iit v .lOemt oesi 
praetiees. 1 lie teclimc.il b.ise sluiuld 
lellect mtern.ition.il knov^kdee .md best 
praetiee. |v’st as ilu‘ ieeiinie.il b.ise ni 
!u*alth reflects rese.irch conducted .ill 
over the world, riius. tlie knowledge 
.md pr.Ktiee to be judeevl si.ould be 
mfern.itum.il .liihouel'i held .m^.1 other 
iriai.s Hill often h.ive li> be icpcated to 
issess ethv t IV eiM'ss under ,\nu’ru .m 
iiv.itttoMo f he eriteMi fnr judeine 
knnvsiedee .tnd pr.ietice should he 
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di’v'ek>pcd u irli pr.u*niioniTS .is ucll .is 
technical experts. What do scliovils lind 
ilie\' need io know tn girder lo trust ne'v 
knouledci* -ind io iiuest the elfort 
required to u>e a neu pi ac lice. Fliese 
ericeri.i can operate as check lists lor 
schoids to use in adoption decisions. 



^^The criteria for judging 
knowledge and practice should he 
developed with practitioners as 
well as technical experts. What do 
schools find they need 
to know? 



6. Make a Contract 
Among Ourselves for the 
Next Generation 

Each ot . s. m one role or another, is 
a stakeholder ol the U.S. education 
sX'Stem. In our role as citizens ue set 
the ba'^ic constraints lor education. As 
a result, we take on responsibilitv with 
educators and policv makers lor estab- 
lishmvl the conditions that let schools 
improve .ind students learn. Tins 
document was written in part to help 
citizens understand the root causes ol 
some ol the probleniN in edue.ition 
we can use our power to support 
changes hkeb to \ leld lon^-term ben- 
e ht. 

Follow mg are eight principles that 
should be kept m mind m am attempt 
to make broad-based systemic elianges. 

■ Evaluate reforms using a systems 
perspective. C itizens and cducatt>rs 
need change in education, but not the 
kind ol ch.ing*. topical todav. Ih.e 
basic assvimpnon ol a svsiems ap* 
proach to increasing prinlucuvity 
schools IS that attention must be paid 




both to mdi\ idiial subs\ stems and to 
the w.i\ ill whicli thev relate to each 
other as parts of the greater whole. 
Citizens, and certainly the educators 
who have to implement reforms, have 
the ne;ht to ask for evidence that 
returniers have done their sxstcnis 
homework. 

Are reformers working at the level 
ol svmptoms or root causes? How 
do thev know ? W hat conditions liave 
to be in pi.ice lor t!',c reiorm to 
succeed? .\re thev in place? How is 
the reform expected to affect the 
different subsystems ol education? 
WMiat resistance t.i the reform is 
e.xpccli‘d? I l.ive the ideas belimd the 
reform been implemented cl sew he re* 
and if so. is there credible, as opposed 
to anecdotal, ev idence on problems 
and pa softs from the reform? If 
those proposing the reform cannot 
answer questions such as these 
convincingly, it wtiuld be advisable to 
fr)ect the proposal 
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■ Resist attempts to use the schools to 
solve the community's social prob- 
lems. riu* l'.>r lAununiK 

ncvcl-’ipnu’nt IO<^)4 sf.Hcs this 
principle well. "M.m\ Iviok U» ilu' 
scluu)! insie.id ol [\imUN .md 
coninuimu .is rhe irniu Ime 
delensi* .ic^.imst e\er\ soci.il or lu\iltli 

pfiiHem \s .1 ri'sith sjiool ,iiuT 

schotn IS .ivComplishinc nciilur its 
.K'jdemic nor it> soci.il ... 

Schools .irc oltcn the onlv checks 
point lor ideiuit’. :n^ children s 
IumUH .ind socmI pn’iMcms. .\nd in 
ni.in\ comniumi ICS, school hmldinj^s 
.r.c the most lo^ic.il institution m 
which to loc.ue services. lUii the 
schools .ire onl\ cut insiituticn, jnd 
their first mission is to 
educate.-.Tliese social serMcesm.n 
be placed in the sc hoo 1 s . t h e \ m .n he 
through the scluioU. but the\ 
should not be made tlic rcspcnstbiiit\ ot 
i lie schools. pp.4*^ Siver.il 
couiuncs. such as tjermanv. use rlietr 
schools m I’x.utiv this w.o. .Viter the 
.icademic d.i\. students us^- school 
premises lor sptvrts. club meetings, 
and .iddirional classes nl dilfereni 
kinds. 

M There arc no quick fixes. Ovimic:!.; 
successes rh.u disappear as quickh 
rhe\ ari'C produce disi’inent me jure.y ■ 
that hurt lon^-ternv Performance. Tor 
Siiioob tt) achieve p« rmaneiit 
provements. r!u' grounJvvork miot be 
carciiillv laid ,iiui lirvrloped. 

Slorenver, rrlnfin^ fhar will work 
lu the tone > ’-tn Iii mm* till 



pcrionii.mce tempiar.inh .is tin' 

..chool St. lit learns and adjusts to tlie 
ch.'Miie. Sliorc-cerm "fmplement.uion 
dips '.re com.mon m husiiii and 
should not be seized iipon as evidenee 
fhe: .1 reform pl.in is f.ulmi;. .\iv\ 
major chancre rakes time. Fremg to 
rush fidorni liuris its .ibduv r.iise 
pel feirm.ince in ihe huiiC u rm 

S Cocnmunicies should focus on a few 
key academic goals. W hen vm erv to 
focus on even thing, vou locus on 
nothing .ind onlv di' 'rt r-c-irce re- 
stnirces aw.u from tlie core purpose 
of improving uMdcmic performance. 
C!oninuinities need to delifinini ilieir 
hight'st priorities and direct resources 
and time to solving these pnoritv 
problems. It is difficult to choose to 
focus on somi .iie.is m the expense ol 
u>thers. but scliools caniuu change 
everv thing .ir i^nce 

Survevs slunc sigmlic.mt ddfer- 
enees m how educators and the public 
view thc‘r schonU. 1 !;c pr».\‘ess id 
setting priorities should be b.ised tui 
,\ number of dialogues anuir.g llu' 
stakeholders. 

M Move from shifting blame co sharing 
responsibility. W hen Jucaiors .md 
admmnirators are attacked, thev 
n.ifurali' become del ensu. t and. 
cvenui.illv, alVatd of trving new 
reforms that might benefit the 
Students. When there .ire problems 
with a new rrlorm r(h*ri le.icbers, 
.idmmistr.itors. tMicnis. students, aiu^ 
‘'ther i r»mmunuv memb*'rs shmild 
work together tn deurmine w h.ii c.iti 
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be le.irneJ trom the experienee th.u 
can be used to ineriMse the cli.uiees ol 
success with tuiure cl’.ange efforts. 

[^er\oue is pan of the problem 
and part of the solution. Most 
conimunines shift the respoiisibililv 
for education to the schools bur ever\' 
p.uem — and every citizen — should be 
accountable lor their role m advanc- 
iiiij student learniiv^. I he commumlv 
needs to be involved m issues as 
mundane as enforcing limits on T\' 
watchiiiv; at home, making work time 
available for parents to attend school 
events, or sponsoring older children 
in tutoring programs. The u hole 
communitv should work to improve 
all the education options available. 

■ Let change happen. Many communi- 
ties want their children educated the 
same wav thev were and better results 
at no c.vtra cost. All this mav not be 
possible at imce. Change for us own 
sake IS not necLSsarrh good, but since 
more of the same is unlikely to get us 
where we want to go. we must c.xpect 
things to be different. Cjerting better 
results mav rccjuirc substantial 
reallocation of resources, hor c.x- 
ample. teachers need more time to 
V current in their fields. work 
eutiaborativclv with colleagues, and to 
obserte each others’ classrooms ro be 
more effective. However, parents 
tend to resist these changes in the 
Ivlief tl>at if te.uhers are not m the 
classroom. the\ are not u orl ing 









“Everyone is part of the problem 
and part of the solution^^eyeiy 
parent— 

should be accountable" for their roU 
in advancing student Je^mn^f 



■ Insist on productivity improvement. 
The entire community should link 
their support for school budgets to 
increases m school efficiency and 
student performance. Every policy 
should be evaluated against its ability 
to vield improvement in student 
learning. In addition, parents, busi- 
ness leaders, and policymakers should 
ask for data chat evaluates efficiency 
m performance across the major 
subsystems, not merely teaching and 
learning. 

■ Help expand the role of students as 
co-producers of their own learning. 
Recognizing ibiat cime-on-task 
powcrfiillv affects student learning, 
the public should insist that students 
make a greater contribution to the 
learning process 'and to the cost of 
their education by doing more 
homework. Until schools hold 
sfudents more .ii count able f or 
homew('»rk and retjuire more tunc on 
core academic subjects, the public will 
not a get a full leium on its 

im e* t ?iwnt 
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The Responsibility is Ours 



\\c j.mnot ''lurk Irom thr rrspi^nsiUilin ol’ ^ imu^ ilu- iu \( yiiu i.uioii ilu' best 
t'JiKMiioii p^)^^lbK *.\iilun r^' ''I HiFi. '' .u.nl.ibK'. I lu’ pu>JiKiivu\ 

ili.U I b 'Hir uuis .md I'ltoris i»> a i'.ip.u u’. lor 

I m|'rt'\ mu'iii . i t'' onb. .i'' sin.irt is U'' iu \i i ion ,uu 1 '^KilU'd .is tin 

suuii‘111'' u pri'p.ut s. \\i' v\m .illi>rJ no U'ss tli.in to spoiui uis^'l'. i!u‘ limiU'J 
u'sourccs wo li.no lo UAy ill vomisi poopio booonio honor lo.irnois. b‘-nor oiii/oiis. 
bolU’i wt'ikois. .Hui boiior prop.irovi to .kI)usc to Lmoon.wnt\ , wu \ vlum^o. 
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tins report. Not all panel members agree with evervthmg tii.it is m this document, 
but all agree with its b.isic premise and luidings. 

The C.oiisort umi is ^r.iieiul ti> Sue Berrvni.m. who was tlie c.U.ihst lor imicli of 
the work anuUiaed bv tlu (lonsortiiim and tivv pjiiKip.il .uulun ol this report 
I lie ( on son mm aUo is gi .it el ul to its ,uh isorv boa id \dio j^rov idtd tnigiung 
evpcriise and leedback to improve this Imil document. 
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S|.H'ci<il til. inks ^i.us to our lunJiTs — tiu’ B.ill Fou nd.iiioii . uliuh puuuicJ tiu 
h.iMC opcr.uin^ su|>p<.^n o\rr clirtH* \<.'iirs: (jtu'orp. n^IiicIi luivicd tlu* dissi'iiiin.ituin 
ol our IiIkIiii^s; tlu' \iv t».)r ,u'.J Nl.ir^i.uot F^. li.ill 1 uunJ.itmn; .ukI ill.’ Knln'tt 
,uk 1 Forri ( iilin F.iiiiiK i oiukFuioii. I lu’ C .oiisiin luni .ilsti rt.\'i'‘^iii/«.’’^ ilio ^^iMitriFu- 
cions ol the Fr.mimeh.im. M.iss.-lMscd consulting hrin Inno\.mon Assocutcs. 
uluise i xpenisc in ''V''C 0 iii‘' in.ilv sis lielpod sli.ipc the thinking ot the p.inci, .uui 1 ho 
W idnu’ior Ciroup. uhich rocniitod .ind c«.H)rdin.Uod the .id\ist^n’ p.incl .ind edited 
.md dosii^iu'd the Im.ii n pon. 

I ho v'u'us .ir.d opinions v xprosM'd in cho 0'’>ouinont .iro thos»,’ ol cios .niciioi .uid 
the iuisoi i lum nicmhors and dv^ luu nocossanh rolloct ciiovt’ tW die (imOors \>r clio 
World h.nik. am ol' it> allihatod institutions, or momhors ol its hoard ot l:\ocutivo 
I)iroctors and cho countnos thov roprosoiit. 

I'ollouing .iro hiOi:r.iphios CAMisorrumi momhors and a list ol our .idMsorv 
board. 



CONSORTIUM ON PRODUCTIVITY 
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sue: E. BERRYMAN* chair 

Sue h. Horr\ni.in is Somo>r Lducation Spociah.’.i ’'tih 1 ho World Bank in 
Washington. I ).C ’a.lioro sho prm idos roohnioal expertise lor the Bank s in’ ost- 
nu'ius in oduo.HuMi s\sttins m the Nhdvili* L.ist \iirth Afric.i. I.asiorn l:uropo. 

( ontra! Asia, .uid tho couniru s ol the tormer ^luu't I nion 

From siio directed the Institute on Hducation and the l.cononn at 

Feacliers Co'ille^e. C olumbia I 'nivcrsitv. m Neu ^ork ( ii\'. a research institute that 
loeuses i)n the implications ot'changes m the U.S. econoim and vvi>rkplaces lor the 
L/.S. I'diic.Hh.m i\nd tr.nnine s\ stem She is .ind lias Inren >i member iil a luiinber id 
n.UK>nai adwsori boar^is S!u* h.ix been a member ol the judge s I'anel lor the New 
York State \ersion ol the Baldridge Auard and an united speaker at mam confer 
ences on education and emplovabihts' in the United States. Slic has cestihed 
seseral times lor dillifuii committees ol the L S. C ongress and served on several 
National Academv of Science and National Acadenu id* Fngineenng panels, such a.s 
the Acadenu's ( ninmittee on Fostsecondarv Hdiicatmn and Framing (or the 
Workplace. Her most recem book, io-.uitliored with Thomas K. B.ulev. n 
Hths itrtii /Av^v//v 
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From 1 '^)7 ^ - 1 slic u,is a !k*lia\ lor.il Skriomist with ilu- KANO C.orporat ic^n. 
Indore )ommc KAND. ^lu• was on the faeultv (^I'lho Univcrsitv ot Minnesota, 
worked as a lesearch associate in the Director's Division ol the oak Ridge National 
I .ahor,uor\'. and lau^^lu .u the ldar\ard Business S^hi>ol 

Alter Inin^^ in Singapore, Hon^ Kong, and J.ip.in, Dr. l.;err\ inan obtained a 
Magna Cum Laude Bachelor's degree Irom Pomona College, graduate training in 
anthropolo^\ at the Universit\' ot Penn svh an la, and her doctorate ironi the Social 
Relations Department ot'Iidins FKipkms Lhiiversitv. 

LAWRENCE D. BROWN 

Lawrence Brown is Professor and Head of the Division of Health Poliev and 
Management m the School of Public Health at Columbia Univcrsitv. Or. Brown 
writes on competitive and regulatory issues in health policy and on the politics ot 
health care policymaking. He is currently with (.athcrine NlcLaughlin ) evaluating 
the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation's Communitv Programs lor Altordable 
Health Care and their Program lor the Mcaically Uninsured. He has served on the 
editorial boards of several journals and was editor of the journal of Health Politics, 
Poliev and Law from 1^)84- 1^)89. 

He was a Professor in the School of Public Health at the Uiiiversitv of Michi- 
gan, has been a senior fellow at tlic Brookings Institution, and has ser\cd on the 
faculties of Smith College, the University of \'‘’’gmia. and Harvard University. He 
reccned his B.A. degree Iroin Harvard University in 1969 and his Ph.D. m govern- 
ment Irom Harvard University m I97C 



RICHARD F. ELMORE 

Richard Llmore is a Professor of Hducation at the Uraduatc School of Educa- 
tion. H.irvard University. He is also a Senior l^e search Fellow of the C onsortium 
for Poliev Research in Education, a group of universities engaged in research on 
state .ind local education poliev. funded b\' the U.S. Department of Educatton. 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 

His research focuses on state-local relations in educatum policy, school organi- 
zation. .ind ediK'.it uvnal choice. Recent publications include titles such ,is. C.ur* 
nculum Poliev : I’ubhc School ( hoicc as .i l\vlicv Issue . Restructuring Schools* 
U.eform .mwl Ketrcnchmcnt School I’lnancr Politics in (.alitorrua ; ForwMrd and 
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M.ippiiu^: Ki‘\ iM sil^U* Lo^u’ in Aij.iKms i>( l‘iil>lu‘ Polu v ; .mJ Flu' 
l\>liiic,il l:coiiom\ nl Si.iir InlliuiKi m I ,diu*.u ii)ii. 

Prolcssi>r Llmnrc w.is prl•^K)U^l\ on llu* l.uuhv ol Hu' Cn.iJu.tli' School ol 
Piihiu All.ms. L ni\i rsii\ ol \\.^^l^m^;lon . \'lurc lu’ rcvcncJ iho 

I'niursicv N l^iNnnc<.iislu\1 liMchin^ Au .irJ, He \\,is .i!so on the LuuU\ ot the 
( ollev^e ol f:v^lK■.Ulon, Mich.ivi.m Suie Uimeistiv 1^)86-1000 . lie w.us .t \i.siung 
proU^Nor M the Cji.iJu.iie Scliool ol PuMic 1 in. nice. IhmerMtv o| (7ihlorin,i. 
Bcrkele\ .nui the InMtiuii oi Piihlic AJmimstr.uion ,mJ Ore.nii/.uion I he(^r\. 
l iiperMiv ol Her^^en. fie lieM poMtions in the Ollice vO the Secieur\, 

I Xp.irtnieni ot Me.ilili. 1. vine. it ion. ,uivl Well. ire .nul in the Oil ice ol the C oninii.s- 
Miinei. L'.S. Olhceol l.diic-Hion 1060-1071 ■ 

He te. 1 C lies re^ul.iiU in pm^r.inis lor public .sector e\eeuti\es I I is v^o\ eminent 
,iJvisoi \ positions h.n e inclnJeJ the C.itv ol Se.it tie. the St.ite ot W’.ishin^ton. llie 
U.S. Department ol liclucation. and the National Research Clouncil of the National 
Acadenn of Sciences. He holds degrees m political science from W'hitm.in (A)llege 
.-\B and the Cl.ireinont Cjr.idnate School MA .. and a doctorate in education 
police from tlie Cjradiiaie Scliool oi 1 -ducat ton. Har\ard Uni\crsit\. 

ROBERT L. KAHN 

Robert 1.. kahn is Professor l-.ineiiiiis ol Ps\clio|og\ .ind ol l^lbllc He.ilih at 
tlie L'niversiiv ol Michigan. I le is .ilso Rese.irch Scieniisi Innentus .n tlie Smw\ 
Research Center ol tiie Institute lor Soci.il Research, ol winch he w.is formerh 
1 director. 

[)r. k.ihn IS .1 psv clu^Iogisl IMi.l).. I0S2. .Michigan wiih.i long-si.inding 
interest in org.nn/at lon.il theorv .md rese.irch. His rese.irch h.is eoneenir.ued on 
tlie deternim.ints ol ori^ani/.itional el fectn eness. on orcani/ation.il stress, and on 
iirgam/.it tonal change. 1 lis most recent lese.tich is ,i slud\ oi interdisci[nm.ir\ 
collaboration as it has developed in tlie re sea re h networks supported bv the 
.M a c A r t h u r f n u nd a 1 1 on . 

Dr, kahn s interest in ihe org.mi/.it lon.il problems ol public scluiols began with 
fns tn\ n e.irh experience .is a high school teaclier m Detroit, and tliat interest lias 
persisted. With eolliMgues .it dv Institute lor Soei.il iC se.ireh, he imti.ited .i 
program ol research on high school students which h.is developed into .i nationwide 
annu.il assessment ol const.mcv and cliange during tiie adolescent vears ,\mong his 
recent resc.irili studies is a longitudinal investig.Umn ol jniblic school te.ichers. in 
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ulucli ilu-ii- .ispitMiion .mJ .A|vn.mons .iurmg U'.kIut ir.immc '.uiv .omr.isu\- 
uiili iluii' 1'i.vpoiiM.s Juniii; liu- imiK \imis oI ii-.ulimc. 



Dr. K.ilin IS .1 Is-lli ot tin- Aiiutumii Ao.iJcim of Arts .nisi S. kiui-s. ilu- Anu-ri- 
,,in Ass,,.. I. 111. >11 l,,i tils' siiu'iu ol SvUik,'. tb>' .\s.iJiim ->1 IV li.i\ u'l NKJ.i- 

,m. R.-si'.ir.li. tlu- AnuM'K-.m I'mvIioI.kjkmI Xss.vi.iiu'ii ,md ili.' .Xnu-rK'.m St.iiiMK-.i! 
.issiH i.iiii'ii \m0114 his lioluii s .11',' iIh' I’l' l V lion, t loin tlu' I . iii\ I'l sit 1 ol 
Amsts-r.i.im, ilk' 1 -s'um .\u.irJ lor Soa.il I’si sholoci . ih,' l)istiii,:mslu-J Rt.-iiln 
\«,irJ ol ill,- I mu-rsiti ol’ Mu liic.in. .iiui f, lion ships ,it tlu- Ns tlu-rl.inds Institiits' 
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HELEN F. LADD 

Hl-Il'ii 1. l..uisi IS .1 I’roiVssor ol I’lihh, Polisi Stu.ius .I’lJ [..oiuimus .nul 
nircctor ol' ('ir.idu.iti- Studu's m ilic Toirv St.inlorsi Institute ol Piiblie lAilici .it 
I )iike l-'iin ersitv. 

.\ii evpert on st.ite .iiul loe.ii piiblie Im.mce. Dr. L.tsiJ li.ib written e\tensi\elv on 
esiiKMtion tin.inee. tlu- propertv t.i.v. t.t.\ ,md e.xpenditure limit.itions, inter^twern- 
inent.il .iid. st.ite eeonomie dei elopineiu. ,ind lise.il problems ol L.S. eities. in 
.iddition, slie li.is eo .uithored books on diserimin.ition m mortg.ige lendinc md the 
e.ipit.ih/'.ition of propertv t.iws ,ind edited ,1 volume on t,i\ .md e.vpenditure limit.i- 
tions. Her most reeent book with lohn Yim^er .-1 .lilnii; ( itifs / isr.i/ 

Health anJ ih, Design ct I rhan t‘cth \. 

She spent the .le.idemie \e.ir ,is ,1 \ isitinj; l elltiw .it tlie brookmes 

Institution in W.ishm^ti^n. IVtsed on .t eonlerenee she r.m .it brookiiij^s. slu is 

eurrentlv editing .1 volume on perlorm.mee-b.ised .tppro.iehes to sehool relorm. 

She IS .letive in the .Assoei.ition lor ihiblie Polie\ .\n.iKsis .ind .M.in.igement .md 
the N.ition.il T.i\ Assos-|.ition. whieh she sersed .is president in 10'-)4-^)5. In jddi- 
tion. she is im the editori.il bo.ird ol v.irious )ourn.ils. .ind eoiisiilts on t.i\ poliet 
,ind mtergot ernmeiiMl rel.itions tor .ill three levels ot government. With others, 
she reeentlv evniipleted .1 m.i)or stiidv tor the .Minnesot.i Legid.itive I omniission on 
.wiJ 1 isvmI 1 *o 1 il\. 

She h.is t.uight .it D.irimouth College. WVHeslev College, .md H.irv.ird Cniver- 
sitv. First in the Citv .inel Region.il Pl.innmg Progr.im .iiui then m the k» nneslv 
Seluiol ol Ajovernment. She gr.idu.ited with .1 li..\. degree Irivm Welleslev College 
III HK'7. received .1 m.ister s degree I'roiii the London Sehool lAont'inies m I'UnS. 
.md e.irned lier Ph.H m eeoiumms I'roiii ll.irv.ird I'mveisitv 111 074. 
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FRANK R. LICHTENBERG 



Frank I^. LK*l'itt’nFcr^ is proitssor anJ hcaJ oi the eeoiu>mKs ^roup .it iIk* 
C^olumbia Umversic\' Graduate Sciiool ol Business and .i Rese.ircli Associate ol tlie 
National Bureau ol Feonoinie Researeli in tlie Bureau s iVoduetnitv .md Teehme.il 
(dian^e program. Fie has eondueted researeli on a \ariet\' ol topies. ineludmg 
productivitv, eorporate control technological change, researeli and numerous 
scholarU' journals and in the popular press. His hook ('crp^.^r^ift' nikiovirs afui PrcJitc- 
// 17 /v. an anah'sis ol productivitv eHects ol tlie eorporate mergers and acqiiisit ions 
ol the I980*s, was published b\ MIT Press. 

He lias been a 1989-90 Reseaich Fellow at the Jerome Lew l:eonomics Insti- 
tute at Bard College and a 1986-87 American Statistical Association/ National 
Science Foundation/(\'nsus Bureau Researeli Fellow. He has been awarded a 
number ot research grants, contracts, and lellou ships, including a Fulbriglu Fellow- 
ship. 

He has test il led before C.on^?ress .ind served as a consultant to private organi- 
zations and government agencies, including the Securities Indusirv .Association; the 
RAND Corporation; the U S. Bureau ol the Census; Pfizer, Inc.; the New' York 
City Water Board; Touche Ross and Co.; and the American F^eder.ition ol State. 
County, and Municipal Fmplovees. 

Dr. Lichtcnbcrg has tauglu at I larvard Uimersitv. the University of Peiinsvlva- 
nia, and the Universitv of Adelaide Australia ; been a Research Fellow at the 
Brookings Institution; and worked at tlic U.S. Congressional Budget Office, tlie 
LVS. Department of Justice, and the L'S. Bureau ofLabor Statistics. 

He received a B.A. degree w ith Honors in Historv from the I imersitv ol 
Chicago in 1973 *ind a M.A. and a Ph.D. in bconomics frtim the Universitv of 
Pennsylvania m 1982. Dr. Lichtenberg lives in Westchester. New York with his 
wife. Michelle, and his ^ons. .\ndrew and Ale.xander. 



RICHARD J. LIGHT 

Richard J. Light teaches statistics and program evaluation at Harvard, with a 
special focus on programs in education. His work empliasizes how to collect and 
analyze information to improve management. Dr. Light received his Pli.D. m 
statistics from Harvard in 1969 and was appointed a professor m 197V His book 
Lp (co*authored with l^avid Pillcmef j, published in 1984 bv Harvard 
Universitv Press, describes tcchnupies tor summarizing informatum lr<wn disparate 
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research studies to improve program management. His book By Design (co- 
authored with judv Singer and John Willett;, published in 1990 by the Harvard 
Universitv Press, presents modern methods tor assessing the ettectiveness ot 
educational initiatives. 

At Harvard. Dr. Light is currently Director ot the Seminar on Assessment. 

This IS a consortium initiated by tormcr President Derek Bok that brings together 
lacultv and senior administrators trom 24 colleges and universities to carry out 
research on college etTectiveness. Now in its fifth year, this Seminar continues with 
the support of President Neil Rudenstine. It especially encourages innovations to 
strengthen the college experience tor students. Two tormal reports have now been 
issued, one in 1990 and the other in 1992. Dr. Light also currently teaches in the 
Kennedy School's Executive Program for Senior Managers in State and Local 
Government. 

Outside of tlic university. Dr. Light has recently been president of the Ameri- 
can Evaluation Association, an organization of scholars, scientists, and managers 
working to improve public sector services. He has chaired the Panel on Programs 
for Youth for the National Academy of Sciences in Washington, and serves on the 
National Advisory Board for the Program Evaluation Division of the U.S. General 
Accounting Office, the research wing of the Congress. In the fall of 1991, Dr. 
Light was honored with Paul Lazarsfeld Award for distinguished contribution to 
scientihc practice. 

Dr. Light earned a B.S. degree with Highest Distinction from the University of 
Pennsvlvania in 1962. He earned his M.A. degree from the University ot Pennsyl- 
vania in 1964 and his Ph.D. in Statistics trom Harvard University in 1969. He 
lives in Belmont, Massachusetts with wife Patricia and two daughters. 



FRANK J. PIPP 

Frank ]. Pipp is a retired Group Vice President of the Xerox Corporation, 
Stamford, Connecticut. Currently, he is a Director of the following companies; 
Dclphax Svstems, Inc., Advanced Hi-Tech, Inc., Nypro, Inc., Spectra, Inc., Saber 
Ecjuipment Corp., SynOptics Communications Corp., ,ind is Chairm,an of the 
Board of Xvlogics, Inc,. He also continues to serve Xerox m a consulting role. 

He has been a judge for t' " Malcolm Baldridge National Quality Award from 
1988 through 1992 and for 1991 and 1992, served as Chairman ol the Judges 
Panel. Currentlv, he is a member ot the Board of Overseers. 
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Mr l^ipp joiiu'J tiu' Xerox ( orpoi.uion in 1071 il \e.irs with the Fol\^ 

Motor C\)mp.im. At Xerox he lu’ld wirious m.m.tgemeiu positions, ineluding 
\ssist.int Cjener.il M.in.u^er ol the M.uuihicturing l')i\ision, \'iee I'resident ol 
M.inui.ieturin^ St.it I .ind Pro», Liremenf .ind Senior \ lee President .ind Gener.il 
Manager ol the M.nuil.K'tLirine Division. In he was appointed Ciroiip 

Direetor. M.iiuil.u'tLinne. ) -.neineering and Supplv. lor the eomp.nu s I.ondon- 
b.ised SLibsidiarv. K.ink Xerox 1. united. Mr. I^ipp returned to the l.hiited States in 
and was turned (Anporate \ lee Ihesideiu and lAesideiu. Reproer.iphie 
M.iiuil.u'uirinv^ Group. In .M.u lOStV Mr. Ihpp beeame a C'orpor.ite Gioup \'iee 
lAvsident, and in OetolH'!' lOStV he w.is turned President til the Reproer.iphie 
Feehnolo^v Group. 

Ill June ol lOSl Mr. Ihpp bee.une [Resident td the Reprtigr.iphie Business 
Cji’oup, which included the woildwide grouj^s ot nunulacturin^^. engineering, 
product planning, and service. In jaiuiarv ol I 0 S 4 he .issuined the position of 
Cjroup Vice President ot the Corporation. 

Mr, Pipp \eas born in Iron Mountain. Michic^an. He received his B.A. de^^ree in 
economics in D)4^ from the Universitv ol Michigan and has attended courses in 
engineering and business administration at the Universitv ot Chicago and the 
Universitv ot Louisville. \\c served lor two vears in the U.S. Naval Air Corps. Mr. 
Pipp and his vviU\ (jloria. reside in F.iirtield Countv. (Connecticut. Thev have two 
children. 
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JOSEPH SENSENBRENNER 

loseph Sensenbrenner is a consultant in the application ol ad v. meed private- 
sector Total Qualitv Management and Svstem Flunking approaches to public- 
sector service deliverv. Total Qualitv Management, a philosophv and program ot 
management developed in the L'nited States bv \V I’dvvards Doming and ]ose|di 
juran and associated with leading Japanese and U.S. industries, is being vvidelv 
adopted bv corporations wishing to compete ellectivelv on tlie basis ol 4 ualitv and 
cost. He IS recogni/.ed bv The Qiialit\‘ Review as one ol the I988's 'Ten Most 
Innuential Figures in Qiialitv Improvement. ' 

As three -term Mavor ol Madison. Wisconsin. Mr. Sensenbrenner was the first 
public (.)tticial to adopt these teehnit]ues on a citvwide scale. From I 08^ to D)89 
he pioneered service improvements in virtuallv cverv nuinieip.il activirv of the 
capital citv. Madison's advance m police, streets, dav care, data processing, and 
other areas have draw n considerable at tent ion Irom priv ate and piiblic-.seccor 
leaders tbrou^hoiit the Ciiuiurv and tixim the news medu. 
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He been l)eput\- Attoriun Cier.er.ii lor the St.ue ol Wisconsin. Division 
AJniinistr.itoi- lor the Wisconsin Dep.irtment ol liistice. ,inJ the ( hiel ol St, ill lor 
Wisconsin's C lot ernor I'niick h Liicet. 

fie rccened his cum l.iiufe. Irom Willi.inis C ollege in D^/O .inci his 

Doctor of Jiirispriulence tVoni the I niversut of IVnnsvh , 1111.1 in lOTi. His uile. 
M.irv I'.lKn Driirw is ,111 ,utorne\, .iiisf tliet h,ue tuo sons. D.ivid ,ind |oseph. 



EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS 

G. CARL BALL 
Advisory Board Co-Chair 

C]. C.irl Ball joined the tamilv owned eompanv. Geo. |. Ball, Ine., a horticultural 
Hrm loCtited in West C.hica^o, Illinois, in 1947- Ide w.is elected (.haiiinan ol the 
Board in and became President of the companv in l'^)70. Mr Ball also is 

President of the Ball Foundation 'in Glen Fllvn — a professional research organi- 
zation directed at the identification and development of human potential through 
aptitude and abilite testing and research. 

Mr. Ball served as C'hairman of the Board of the ('omdor Partnership lor 
[Excellence in In'iVK.ition. is ,i IdirectxU' ol the Illinois M.ith and Science Acadenn. 
and serves on the IMSA Alliance, an advisorv committee which extends the IMSA 
program throui^hout the State. He also is a board member ot the Board of Over- 
seers of Illinois Institute of Technology West, and is a member ol the Board ol 
Trustees of Aurora Umversitv in Aurora. Illinois. He is a council member of the 
National Industrv C.ouncil for Science l:d neat ion NIC. SI: . NIr. Ball served e)n the 
National Academv ut Science s C.i'^mmittee on the l edeial Role in t-ducation 
Research. 

Mr. Ball was born and ^revv up in Cilen hdlvn, Illinois. He served as a pilot in 
the Air Transport C.omm.md and Northwest .\irlines. N\)rthern Region, in .Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands from 1042 to 1047- He had attended Kenvon College 
from Iv)^v)- 4 i, ,ind alter World W,ir II. resumed his educ.uion at the Lhiiversity of 
Illinois, e.irning a Bachelor of Science degree in I94v • M*: Ball lives in Cjlen 1:1 Ivn 
with his wife. X'ivian Idledge Ball. The Balls have three children: George Dexter. 
Anna CEimlini'. and Cieorge C.arl. ]r. 
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R MICHAEL TIMPANE 



Advisory Board Co-Chair 

Mr. Timpano is die lormor President ot Teachers (Aillege, C,olumhia Univcrsitv, 
tlic world’s most comprcliensn c graduate school for the preparation ol educational, 
psvchological. and health professionals. He served pre\iousl\’ ns Dean of Teachers 
C.ollege and as Deputy Director and Director of the federal government’s National 
Institute of Ldticaiion. He has conducted research on educational policy as a 
senior staff mciiiher at the Brooking Institution and The RAND C!orporation. 

Mr. Timpane has edited and contributed to se\eral hooks on education and 
social policv. During the past decade, he has been invohed in man\’ aspects of the 
renewed business involvement in education, writing about these issues for founda- 
tions, periodicals, and the Committee for Dconomic Development Busmess Impact 
ett t' ducat ion and Child Development w. p u b 1 1 s h ed i n M a y 1991;. H e c o - d i r e c t s 

with Michael O’Keefe the Program for Education in a Changing Societv, an annual 
seminar series on national education polic\' affiliated v\ith the Aspen Institute. 
Through his work at the Aspen Institute and as advisor to state and federal 
policymakers, he has been much involved in the development of national goals and 
standards in education, new' formulations of policv with respect to comprehensive 
service for young children, higher education, and national educational reform. He 
has served as co-chair of New Jersev’s Qualitv Education Commission and serves 
on the boards of the American Council on Education, the American Association for 
Higher Education, and Children s Television Workshop. 

Mr. Timpane received a magna cum laude B.A. degree in historv and economics 
from Catholic Univcrsitv in 19 5C>. l ie earned a M.A. degree in historv from the 
same institution and a M.PA. degree from Harvard Univcrsit\' in 1970. He and lus 
wife, Genevieve, have four sons. 



STEVEN GOLDMAN 

Steven Goldman originates from New- York and graduated from Queens 
C.ollege of C.U.N.Y. with a Bachelor of Arts degree in psychology. He taught high 
school mathematics in the earlv i970’s and earned an M.B.A. m 1975 Irom Baruch 
College of the City Univcrsitv ol New York. From 1976 * 1984, Dr. Goldman was 
Supervisor of Manulactunng Standards at Signoue Corporation m Glenview. 
Illinois, and m 1982. he earned a Ph.D. m Industnal/Organizational I^svchologv 
from Illinois Institute ol’ Technologv in (diicago, Illinois. 
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In 1985, Dr. CjolJm.m was named Director of the Ball [foundation in Glen 
Hllvn, Illinoi 5 » whidi is a research and career counseling organization. The Founda- 
tion conducts research on the identilication and development ol human potential 
through the use ol aptitude measurement and also prcn jdes career counseling to 
ip.dividuals needing academic and/or career direction. He has been instrumental in 
establishing the C\v!sornum on Prcduchvit\ in the Schools and the School Design Collabora- 
tive, two educational initiatives sponsored bv the Ball Foundation, 

Dr. Cu’)ldman is a m..nber eil the Americ.m I^vchological .Association, American 
liducational Research Association. American (A)unseling Association, American 
Institute ol Industrial Fngmeers. .md the C'lreater C'hicago Association ol Indus- 
trial/Orgamzational Psvchologists. where he also serves on the steering committee. 
He has authored numerous reports and articles and presented before prolessional 
associations. 

Dr. Goldman serves on the Wilmette Youth C.ommission and is a member of 
the Board ol Directors of the Corridor Partnership lor Hxcellence in Education. 

He also is a member ol the President's (muncil ol Illinois Institute of Technologv. 
Dr. Goldman lives in Wilmette with his wile. Madeline, w ho is a computer engineer. 
They have one daughter, Lisa, who is a freshman at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. 



THOMAS BAILEY 

Thomas Bailee is the Director of tlie Institute on Education and the Economy 
and an Associate Professor in the Department ol Economies. Education, Philoso- 
phy and Social Sciences at Teachers College. Columbia University, Since his work 
has focused on both education reform and innovative training and organizational 
developinents in the workplace, he has extensive experience with data analysis, 
fieldw'ork. and on-sitc evaluations relating to both schools and workplaces. An 
expert on the educational and training implications of changes m the workplace, he 
has served as a consultant to many public agencies and foundations, including the 
U.S. Department of Labor, the U.S. Department of Education, the U,S, Congress 
Office of Technology Assessment, the Alfred P Sloan Foundation, the William T 
Grant Foundation, and several state and local economic development and educa- 
tional agencies. He has led research and evaluation activities on employer training 
for organi/ai ions such as Levi Strauss, McDonalds, and the International Ladies 
Cjarment Workers Union and assisted in the curriculum development of vocational 
schools such as the Fashion Institute ol Technologv and Textile Clothing Fee hnol- 
ogy C'orporation. 
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Dr. B.uIl'v li.is ^‘v.iliMU'd .md icporud on tli^' voiith .ippiviuu\'sliip imKi-1. ihc 
nico^r.inon ol .KMdcinK' .ind \ o».'.uioii.il cduc.uion. ^.-mplowr partu'tp.uion in s«.hool- 
to-\'ork pro^f.inis. indusii'v-b.iscd skills st.ind.irds .ind ctTuluMnon. ,ind cdiK.irum 
I'oi- all .isp^‘ccs of ilu' indiisu v m piiblic.uions .is “ rhc Intcer.umn ol Work 

and Scliool; I’diuMtion and tlic C'lianemg Workplace. ‘C an ^OLlth Appirnuceship 
Thrive in iT.e I r.iied Siaus.” and “T’.dueauon lt)r .Ml .\s|‘-ceis ol the Indusir\'. 
t^^N'cretiiii I ne H.irru'is ti’t Bro.id-lVis^d Training Mis ariKlos ^.>n n.nnine, m tlu 
textile .ind .ipp.uel indiismes ha'e appe.ued in a wide \ariet\' ol .leadeinie and ti.ide 
journals, .nivl he h.is aiiitiored or eo-aiithored I'ooks on the einphnmein .ind 
irainiiw^ ol iminici-.nn s and the extent and elleei.s ol on-the-)ob tr.iininc- 1^*'' 
hook, \\ntien \\ith Sue Berrvinan, Ihc DcnbL' ! hhx cj LiiitCiUicn aiui the i ecncniw 
ex.nnines the pooiU understood link be’^ween the needs ol the woikpLue and the 
e^^niemporarv understanding ol elleetne learning and has bet'n extensneb at 
prolessional deveiopineiu eoiiTerenecs and in courses schools ol education. Idis 
most le'cent boe>k. Cbltissvccfus in the WcikpLicc'. Lniplcxcr inychviincnt in Schccl-tc-lioik 
hwisiticn /Ve^vv////.e ,in.il\ / cs the roles ol employers in the education systeni. 



INNOVATION ASSOCIATES, INC., (lA) 

An Aiirhur l^. Little C\)inpan\', lA is the pioneer and premier Cv)nsulting and 
iiaimn^ In in en.ibhng enterprises to become le.irning ('U'gani/ations. I A focuses its 
learnme t^ream/at ion expertise in the areas oi leadership and execuriv'e de\elopment 
e»l hieh-perl orin.ince teams, and Ic.idership lor implenieniatie>n t^l large s\ stems 
change ellorts. lA provides consulting, public and in-house tr.iining programs, and 
CListomi/ed programs to a diverse client base, including Al dv I, l ederal lixpress. 
CLmeral Foods, IBM. Motorola. Xerm, Intel, and Monsanto, as well as other 
Fortune 1000. government, and health ca:e mdusrrv organizations. lA partners 
with chenis to rransler its (.)ig.ini/at umal learning lechnologv and tools, en.iblmg 
clients to re.ich their im^st critical biisines.> objectives, including growth, imple- 
menting change and tniu)v atKin. and .ichiev in^ .^rgant/ation.il and Itn.incMl go.ils. 
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C. SHERRY IMMEDIATO 

Sh. .V Immediatv^ is a Svntor ('onsultant with Innov.ition Associates. Alter a 
decade of work w ith corporate clients, she consults primariU to health care and 
education organizations, .is v\ell as on economic de\elopnii'nt issues with a locus on 
developing elTectne working relationships among competing stakeholders. Ms. 
Immediato s special interest is working with communities to e.xphire issues Nvhich 
transcend organi/alional boundaries, 
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0\cr the jMsi till ft con \e.irs. Ms. I mined i at o has speciali/cd m ti*anslacing the 
eoneeptiial underpimimes ot or^.mi/.Uion.il learning-aspiration, collaborative 



comersat ion s. and preparation U>i' complexit\' into da\’-lun^ meetings and nuilti- 
\ear stiMte^ies. Tvpical consulting rel.uionships include co-designing and imple- 



menting; orv^ani/ation strateo\' to complement business imperatives, support cross- 



inent [Program. 

Ms. Immediato has Master degree^ in Business Administration and Public 
Police from Harvard University. 

JENNIFER M, KEMENY 

lenniter kemcnv is a Senior Consultant with Innovation Associates, and has 
consulted with Fortune 500 firms m a wide variety ot industries, both nationally 
and abroad. 

Ms. Kemein s work is aim.d at senior management teams lacing cross-tunc- 
tional issues which have nia)or business and organizational impact. Her major 
emphasis of late h,'.s been team learning, helping a variety ot organizations make 
major organizational breakthroughs as they shift tlicir inter-relationships trom 
adversarial to advocaev and learn to resolve dittcrenccs through a more systemic 
perspecti\e. .\s an expert in s\ stems thinking, Ms. kemcn\’ develops leveraged 
interventions that lead to long-lasting performance improvement and create organi- 
zational understanding and commitment. 

Prior to joining Innovation Associates, Ms. kemenv worked at Peat, Marwick, 
Mitched CO., consulting in the strategic use ot intormation svstems. She has 
also been an Adjunct Professor at Leslev College m Cambridge. MA in the Gradu- 
.ue School oi LJucation. 

Ms. kemenv has a B.A. from Dartmouth College, and did doctoral work in the 
S\' 5 tem D\ namics department ol the Sloan Scliool ol Management. 



lunctional teams in addressing s\’stem issues, and coach executive teams in their 
own development process as well as naming sessions on the disciplines w'hich 
mcre.ise ixrgamzational learning c.ipacitt'. 



Prior lo joining lnno\ation .\ssociates, Ms. Immediato worked in venture 
capital .ind economic development ii. both industry and government. She was also 
.' member ot the org,iniz.uion beh.i\ ior tacultv l'>I the Radclitte C.ollege Manage- 
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National Board of Advisors 



(i. B.ill. 



C.hainn.in ol the Cjoo, \. B.ill. lue. co-di.ur 



\I.jr\in C!ctron. PioMJeiU. 1 
!iUcrp..ition.il. l.tJ. 



M.ir\' hi.uwoocl Fiitrcll, 

Dean, Cjeor^e Washington L'ni\ ersit\' ( jradnate School ol I'^incation 



Kenneth l,a\‘. President, l:mplo\ineiu 
Solutions Ciorpor.ition, ll^M 

Richard R Mills. C Aiinmissioncr (,>1 
Ldiicat ion, Wrmont 

[^uil M. Oster^ u'd, 
[^resident, Cliticorp FoLiiidation 

Sophie Sa, l:.\ecLit!ve Director, 
The Panasonic ['ouiui.uion 



P Michael I iinpane. 

President l.mentLis. Te.R-liers C\dlegc, C'okimhia L'ni\ersit\- <o-cli.iir 



Cjo\. Arne (..iilson. Cjo\eriun'. Minnesoi.i 




Robert Sexton, 

I:xecuii\e L^itector, The iTichard (A)mmiitee lor Academic l:\cellence 



Albert Shanker. President. 
.\merican Federation ol IVacluTs 
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